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State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Julian A. McPhee, State 
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NEW BOOKS FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A new speller 


KNOW YOUR WORDS 


BARKER 


Based on the Rinsland Word-Frequency Study: Features 
highly individualized instruction through (1) five-step study 
and test organization; (2) concentration upon vocabulary 
from pupil’s subject-matter courses; and (3) upon review 
of pupil’s own misspelled words. Thirty lessons, with eight 
periodic test-reviews. 


A new workbook 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


POLLOCK, CARR, and LEDBETTER 


Intended as.a quick, general, intensive review for students 
who are approaching the close of their high-school course. 
Drill, restricted to purely practical application of principles, 
covers diction, grammar, sentence and paragraph structure, 
punctuation, mechanics, business and social letters, reports. 


For further information please write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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New Books 


Books submitted to the JouRNAL re- 
cently for review include the following : 


BINING, ARTHUR C., HOWLAND, 
ARTHUR C., and SHYROCK, 
RICHARD L. This Our World: A Pag- 
eant of World History. New York: New- 
son & Co., 1946. Pp. xvit+664. $2.80. 

BRAMELD, THEODORE. Minority Prob- 
lems in the Public Schools: A Study of 
Administrative Policies and Practices in 
Seven School Systems. Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education Publication Series. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. 
x+264. $2.50. 


HERMANS, MABEL C.,, and SHEA, 
MARJORIE NICHOLS. New Studies in 
Grammar. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1946. Pp. xiit+496. $1.68. 


In Sunshine and Shadow: Pages from Poe. 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce. Edited by Mabel 
Dodge Holmes. New York: College En- 
trance Book Co., 1946. Pp. viii +248. $1.53. 

KLEIN, PAUL E., and MOFFITT, RUTH 
E. Counseling Techniques in Adult Edu- 
cation. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii +186. $2.00. 


KOOS, LEONARD V. Integrating High 
School and College: The Six-Four-Four 
Plan at Work. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. Pp. vii+208. $3.00. 


LEONARD, J. PAUL. Developing the Sec- 
ondary School Curriculum. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1946. Pp. xii+560. 
$3.50. 


PRICE, WILLIAM E., and BRUCE, 
GEORGE H. Chemistry and Human 
Affairs. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1946. Pp. xii+-788. $2.68. 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH, and CLARK, 
JOHN R. Mathematics in Life: A Basic 
Course. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1946. Pp. xii+500. $1.80. 


Secondary Education in the South. Edited by 
W. Carson Ryan, J. Minor Gwynn, and 
Arnold K. King. University of North 
Carolina Sesquicentennial Publications. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina : University of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. Pp. xii+270. 
$3.00. 


SMITH, EMMA P., MUZZEY, DAVID S., 
and LLOYD, MINNIE. World History: 
The Struggle for Civilization. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1946. Pp. xvi+820+ xxviii. 
$2.80. 
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WILSON, FRANCES MORGAN. Proce- 
dures in Evaluating a Guidance Program. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1945. Pp. viiit-210. $2.60. 


Current publications in pamphlet 
form which have been received recently 
include : 


BROUGHTON, PHILIP S. For a Stronger 
Congress. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
116. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

CARSKADON, T. R., and WILLIAMSON, 
S.T. Your Stake in Collective Bargaining. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


CHAMBERS, M. M. Opinions on Gains for 
American Education from Wartime Armed 
Services Training. A Preliminary Ex- 
ploratory Report for the Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educa- 
tional Programs. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1946. Pp. 
vii+79. $0.50. 

COLE, LUELLA, and FERGUSON, 
JESSIE M. Students’ Guide to Efficient 
Study. A Manual Based on the Results of 
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Scientific Investigation into the Study 
Habits of College Students. Third Edi- 
tion. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc, 
1946. Pp. 70. $0.50. 


DAVIE, MAURICE R. What Shall We Do 
About Immigration? Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 115. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

DUVALL, EVELYN M. Building Your 
Marriage. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
113. New York: Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 1946. Pp. 32. $0.10. 


FINCH, F. H. Enrollment Increases and 
Changes in the Mental Level of the High- 
School Population. Applied Psychology 
Monographs, No. 10. Stanford University, 
California: Published for the American 
Psychological Association by Stanford 
University Press, 1946. Pp. 76. $1.25. 


More than Tolerance. Suggestions to Teach- 
ers on Inter-group Education. Commission 
on the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. Washington, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1946. Pp. 32. $0.15. 


NORTON, JOHN K., and LAWLER, 
EUGENE S. Unfinished Business in 
American Education. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1946. Pp. 
64. $1.00. 
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This Month 


HE October issue of the JouRNAL 
is devoted largely to a symposium 
of articles on vocational education writ- 
ten both for vocational educators and 
for educators generally. As an intro- 
duction to the symposium, R. W. 
Gregory, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education, makes a plea for 
careful planning in his brief statement 
entitled “Vocational Education for To- 
morrow.” Roy E. Simpson, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Julian A. McPhee, State Director 
of Vocational Education, furnish the 
editorial for the symposium—together 
with a review of the vocational-educa- 
tion services provided in California. As 
examples of these services in action, 
six California vocational-education pro- 
grams are summarized by the vocational 
educators who are responsible for them. 
Problems of occupational adjustment 
are discussed by Edwin A. Lee, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of 
California at Los Angeles. Vocational- 
guidance services for veterans are de- 
scribed by Ward M. Nichols, codrdi- 
nator of the San Francisco Veterans 
Counseling Center. The Navy’s 9ro- 
gram of apprentice training is reviewed 
by a California man now serving as 
Head of Training Branch, Office of In- 
dustrial Relations, Navy Department, 
Washington, D.C. And the symposium 
closes with an article on planning for 
vocational education by O. D. Adams, 
Assistant Superintendent, in charge of 
Adult and Vocational Education, San 
Francisco Public Schools. 

William McCreary of the Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance reviews Vocational Education in 
the Years Ahead, a recent bulletin 
issued by the Office of Education. H. B. 
McDaniel, Chief of the Bureau, con- 
tributes a review of current research 
in the field of vocational education, and 
references for suggested reading in vo- 


cational education are listed by Edwin 
A. Lee. 


Because the total development of the 
vocational student is the responsibility 
of all of the faculty, coming issues of 
the JourNAL will include articles deal- 
ing with the vocational student and his 
problems as they relate not only to the 
vocational educator but to the faculty 
as a whole, especially the administrator, 
the counselor, the librarian, and the 
general-education teacher—in the fields 
of English, mathematics, science, and 
social studies. 








With the advent of a new year, cer- 
tain changes are evident in this issue 
of the JourNAL. Lawrence B. White, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Secondary 
Education, assumes responsibility for 
the editorship of the column Secondary 
Sketches, formerly known as “What’s 
Happening in California Secondary 
Schools.” Book Reviews and Current 
Research become regular monthly fea- 
tures, contributed by a guest editor each 
month. (William A. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles re- 
grets that he will be unable to continue 
his reviews of current research in the 
field of secondary education. ) 

The sketches and the hand lettering 
which decorate the regular-feature 
pages were contributed by W. J. Eckert, 
Head, Graphic Arts Department, San 
Francisco Junior College, as his 1946- 
47 contribution to the JourNAL. Read- 
ers are invited to emulate his example 
by making their contribution in the 
form of articles written for educators in 
the field of secondary education so that 
readers will be assured of finding in 
each issue of the JourNAL a variety of 
articles of interest to educators in all 
levels of secondary education. 








Next Month 


HE November issue of the Jour- 

NAL features a symposium on 
“The Role of Adult Education in the 
Reconversion Period.” Prefaced by the 
editorial entitled “Adult Education— 
the Hope of the Present” by the guest 
editor—F. M. Yockey, Principal, Oak- 
land Technical Adult Evening School— 
the symposium opens with a keynote 
article on the réle of adult education in 
the postwar era by George Mann, Chief, 
Division of Adult and Continuation 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. The various contributions of 
adult education are discussed, including 
those of AvocaTIONAL CoursEs by Ed- 
ward Redford, Codrdinator, Adult Edu- 
cation, San Francisco Public Schools 
... VETERAN EpucaTIon by Buel F. 
Enyeart and John A. Howard, Jr., of 





the Division of Readjustment Edu- 
cation . .. UNIvERSITY EXTENSION by 
Watson Dickerman, Assistant Director, 
University of California Extension .. , 
ParENT Epucation by Ralph G. Eck- 
ert, Chief, Bureau of Parent Education 
. . . SMALL-COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
by George G. Bruntz, Director of Adult 
Education at Los Gatos for the past 
nine years. 


One of the outstanding articles in the 
symposium is “UNESCO: A Symbol 
of a New Age” by Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, in which the au- 
thor gives the implications of UNESCO 
for adult education. 


In addition to the symposium and 
reviews of current books and research 
in the field of adult education, the issue 
presents articles of general interest, in- 
cluding several reports on recent edu- 
cational conferences. 


Jesse Ray Overturf 
1884-1946 


Jesse Ray Overturf, City Superintendent of Schools, Sacra- 
mento, was a member of the Board of Trustees of the California 
Society of Secondary Education at the time of his death. The pre- 
ceding year, he was President of the California Association of 


Superintendents. 


The schools of California had no more vigorous champion of 
public education than Jesse R. Overturf. Faithful to the cause of 
children and their educational welfare to the last, he was at his 
desk until only a few days before his death. 

Assuming the duties of Superintendent at a time immediately 
following the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, his problems were mani- 
fold and exacting. Largely through his leadership, the Sacramento 
schools were adjusted to the war effort. 

A kindly, religious man, who was his own severest critic, he 
sought perfection in any undertaking and expected from co- 
workers their very best efforts at all times. 






































October ... 1946 


UBLIC education has throughout 

its history been obliged to rise to 
ever new heights to make its fullest 
contribution toward the solution of the 
new problems faced by the society it 
serves. The problems faced in this 
school year of 1946-47 may well turn 
out to be the most critical in the profes- 
sional life of those of us now in service 
in the schools of California. 


Even at this early date, we know 
what obstacles must be surmounted be- 
cause of our overtaxed facilities and 
our teacher shortage. These are paral- 
leled by an increasing—and an ever- 
increasing—number of persons desir- 
ing and needing the services of edu- 
cation. The carefully assembled facts 
offered in support of Amendment Three 
underscore the immediate emergency. 
We know them to be true. Moreover, 
they indicate the persisting aspects of 
the problem. We know them to be true 
also. And I think we are determined 
that no student shall be sacrificed to the 
obstacle. Teachers are like that. 


But these problems are, after all, 
problems of ways and means. More 
deeply moving is our concern for the 
part we must play in clearing up the 
debris of hate and mistrust left by the 
war and in achieving an enduring peace. 
So, too, are we more deeply moved by 
our awareness of the intellectual and the 
Spiritual needs of the young man or 
young woman who sits across the desk 
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from us in the class room or the counsel- 
ing office. The freedom of his mind and 
his spirit we know is basic to the ful- 
fillment of any philosophy of a free 
world. 

One tool of freedom for the individual 
is proficiency in an occupation or an 
art of value to society. The symposium 
in this October JouRNAL discusses one 
such type of tool—vocational education. 
But the larger freedom of mind and 
heart can only come from experience in 
the realm of ideas and from a widening 
compassion. A community of nations 
of the world will come into being, if 
at all, through a more and more ex- 
tensive community of ideas and mutual 
appreciations. Will schoolmen have the 
wisdom and the courage to begin the 
stiff climb toward the mountain top to- 
day? 

Alice Meynell once told us, “To 
mount a hill is to lift with you some- 
thing lighter and brighter than yourself. 
You lift the world, you raise the hori- 
zon, you give a signal for the distance 
to stand up. You are but a man lifting 
his weight upon the upward. road, but 
as you climb the circle of the world goes 
up to face you.” 


It is a significant and sobering truth 
that world security depends in a very 
large measure on the humblest teacher 
in the land. Once we wholly grasp that 
truth, I have faith that we shall not 
hesitate to start on the upward road.— 
Grace V. Birp, President, California 
Society of Secondary Education. 
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Vocational-Education 
Symposium 


4 As the schools emerge from their phenomenally successful wartime vocational 
training and pause in the midst of an equally significant era of reconversion training 
to take stock of their vocational-education programs, vocational educators are be- 
coming cognizant of an ever-increasing responsibility for careful planning and 
evaluation. But vocational education is not the concern of vocational educators 
alonel All teachers, administrators, counselors, and librarians must concern them- 
selves with the development of all youth. Therefore, the articles in this symposium 
attempt to answer these questions of general interest: What is the outlook for 
vocational education? What are we in California doing to provide for vocational 
education? What are the vocational-education opportunities for our youth? What is 
the réle of occupational adjustment within the schools? How are we aiding our 
veterans to select occupations in which they are most likely to succeed? How can 
we develop effective vocational-education programs? 

A brief statement by R. W. Gregory, newly appointed Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education in the U. S. Office of Education, introduces the symposium, 
followed by a review of the provisions for vocational-education services in California 
by Roy E. Simpson, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Julian A. McPhee, 
State Director of Vocational Education. (For the preparation of this article, we are 
indebted to Wesley P. Smith, William H. McCreary, and H. B. McDaniel for their 
editorial assistance.) 

Readers should keep in mind that since the manuscript of this review of voca- 
tional-education services reached the editorial offices of the JOURNAL, the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1946 has been approved by the Congress and signed by 
the President. An amendment to the George-Deen Act, the new measure—to be 
known as the George-Barden Act—authorizes the Congress to increase substantially 
the federal appropriations for vocational education. As in the previous legislation, 
funds will be allocated to the states on a matching basis for the purpose of further 
development of educational programs in agriculture, trades and industries, home 
economics, and distributive occupations. Additional funds will not be available, 
however, until they have been appropriated by the Congress. 


The new law makes possible certain changes in the conditions under which 
reimbursable programs may be maintained and provides that funds may be used 
in developing vocational-guidance programs. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion is now engaged in the development of policies dealing with the administration 
of the expanded program. Likewise, a new state plan for vocational education in 
California for the five-year period of 1947 to 1952, now under discussion, will provide 
for the expansion of California programs in accordance with the new legislation. 

















Vocational Education for 


Tomorrow 


HE vocational-education program 
of tomorrow must necessarily be 
characterized as a well-planned pro- 
gram. Everywhere, the factors inherent 
in our social and occupational situations 
demand increased emphasison planning. 
In the first place, vocational education 
has now reached the stage in its de- 
velopment in most of the states where 
vocational-education leaders can foresee 
an opportunity for making this type of 
training available in some form to every 
adult in the land whose level of living 
is affected by his occupational compe- 
tency. Therefore, vocational educators 
must now exert concerted effort upon 
initiating studies to determine the need 
for vocational education that will reveal 
the total need for such education by all 
people who can profit from it. This 
obligation necessitates going into the 
community to determine community- 
wide the total kinds and amounts of 
vocational education needed to serve the 
welfare of all the working people in that 
community. 

Although vocational education has 
demonstrated its valuable contribution 
to the most clearly defined and sharply 
delineated occupational competencies 
needed by the workers in a specific occu- 
pation, it has not yet established the 
relationship of this training to and its 
dependency upon the other life-activity 
demands made upon the individual 
worker. For instance, the effectiveness 
with which vocational education in agri- 
culture can be made to serve the farmer 
in the technologies of producing farm 
crops has been demonstrated conclu- 
sively. However, altogether too little 
time and attention have been devoted to 
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establishing the relationship of such effi- 
ciency in production to the civic, social, 
and physical welfare of those who pro- 
duce the crops. 

Thus, as their second responsibility, 
those who plan vocational-education 
programs must realize that they cannot 
concentrate upon developing a skilled 
hand or a sound judgment without at 
the same time being fully aware of and 
greatly concerned with the fact that the 
pay-off in this kind of education de- 
pends largely upon the effectiveness of 
the contribution which the educational 
services of the community make toward 
developing a physically strong body and 
a well-adjusted personality. Therefore, 
in planning vocational-education pro- 
grams, there must be a cognizance of 
the total needs of the individual worker 
as they grow out of his life activities 
if the greatest return is to be realized 
from the investment made in vocational 
training. 

Finally, the phenomenon of change 
must be given due consideration if-the 
services of vocational education are to 
be made available continuously through- 
out the lifetime needs of the com- 
munity’s working men and women. 
Sheer technological change; develop- 
ment and use of science in production ; 
implementation of industry, agriculture, 
business, and homes—all make a con- 
cept of continuity and permanent serv- 
ice mandatory in the planning of vo- 
cational-education programs for the 
future if the ideals and the advantages 
of democratic living are to be reflected 
in the levels of living that characterize 
the lives of men and women who live 
by their work. 
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California Provides for 


Vocational Education‘ 


OCATIONAL education in Cali- 

fornia has one clear objective— 
namely, to prepare people for useful ac- 
tivity in the home, on the farm, in the 
factory, in the shop, in the office—wher- 
ever people work, whatever they do. 

In order to serve this inclusive pur- 
pose, the program of vocational edu- 
cation must be unified on both the state 
and the local levels and must be fully 
coérdinated within the total services of 
the public schools. Such unification and 
coordination, toward which steady 
progress is being made, must be based 
upon the recognition of common pur- 
poses, free exchange of information, and 
the development of an adequate organi- 
zational structure. 

The Smith-Hughes Act, passed by 
Congress in 1917, and the George-Deen 
Act, passed in 1936, provide for a plan 
of codperation between the federal gov- 
ernment and the states for the pro- 
motion of vocational education in the 
fields of agriculture, trades and indus- 
try, home economics, and commerce. 
Under these acts, the federal govern- 
ment does not propose to undertake the 
organization and direction of vocational 
education in the states, but it does agree 
to make from year to year substantial 
financial contribution to its support, as 
well as services for facilitating effective 
program-development. 

This codperation of the states with the 
federal government is based upon three 
fundamental ideas : 

1. That because vocational education 
is essential to the national welfare, it 
is the function of the national govern- 
ment to stimulate the states to develop 
and maintain this service ; 
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2. That federal funds are required 
to adjust equitably among the states the 
burden of providing the service ; 

3. That better and more uniform 
standards of educational efficiency are 
established by the creation of a codpera- 
tive relationship between the federal and 
the state governments and local school 
jurisdiction. 

To benefit by the federal vocational- 
education acts, California has accepted 
the provisions of the acts and has pre- 
pared the State Plan for Vocational 
Education; has designated the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction as the 
Executive Officer; has established the 
position of State Director of Vocational 
Education; and has created the Com- 
mission for Vocational Education. 


HE California State Plan for Vo- 

cational Education specifies that 
there shall be five bureaus, each charged 
with the responsibility of aiding local 
districts to develop effective programs 
in specific fields. The chief of each bu- 
reau is a member of the Commission for 
Vocational Education. 

The State Department of Education, 
the Commission for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and the staff members of the five 
bureaus recognize the importance of 
and the necessity for both general and 
special education in the public-school 
system ; and no efforts are being spared 
in working out the organic relationship 
between the two. Vocational education 
is one of the major objectives of Ameri- 
can education, but only at the local oper- 
ating level can the desired integration 
be effected. People learn to live and to 
make a living in the “home school”! 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


HE work of the State Bureau of 

Agricultural Education is to provide 
services through its staff members and 
through vocational agriculture teachers 
to high schools which serve rural Cali- 
fornia, thereby serving those who are 
farming or are preparing to farm. 
Emphasis is placed upon training in 
agricultural science and mechanical 
skills, farm accounting, and managerial 
abilities in order to give an occupational 
foundation to the individual who plans 
to farm in partnership or to own or rent 
a farm or to serve as a farm worker. 

The functioning of the Bureau has a 
number of phases, including : 

1. Supervision and inspection of 
about 170 vocational agriculture depart- 
ments in rural high schools. 

2. Professional improvement of teach- 
ers who are in service through state, 
regional, local, and individual confer- 
ences ; meetings ; and other means. 

3. Pre-service training of teaching 
candidates. 


4. Consultation with school adminis- ° 


trators in the promotion, extension, and 
improvement of agricultural education. 


- teen Bureau personnel consists of the 
chief ; regional supervisors (located 
in the six geographical areas of Cali- 
fornia) ; and specialists in teacher-train- 
ing, livestock, and other central adminis- 
trative duties. Bureau headquarters are 
at California Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo. This location gives Bu- 
reau staff members an opportunity to 
maintain close relationships with the 
teacher-training program. In addition 
to the head office at San Luis Obispo, 
regional offices are maintained at Sacra- 
mento, San Jose, Chico, Fresno, and 
Los Angeles. A teacher-trainer is also 
located at Davis. 


Reimbursement to schools offering 
vocational agricultural instruction is 
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based upon a flat basic amount, plus 
additional reimbursement for superior 
service to the community. Each depart- 
ment is rated by its regional supervisor, 
and this rating is multiplied by the 
vocational salaries paid in order to de- 
termine the amount of additional re- 
imbursement. Each school strives to 
develop a superior program in order 
to secure the additional reimbursement. 
(The Bureau is also responsible for aid- 
ing in the development of agriculture 
in public schools that does nét meet the 
reimbursement requirements—both of a 
vocational or a pre-vocational nature.) 


UCH of the Bureau’s time is de- 

voted to the supervision of the pro- 
gram of the Future Farmers of America, 
more familiarly known as F. F. A. This 
service is an integral part of the train- 
ing of rural youth, emphasizing such 
essential values as rural leadership, co- 
operation, community service, and per- 
sonal development. One staff member 
devotes a considerable part of his pro- 
gram to keeping state-membership rec- 
ords and accounts, preparing an edu- 
cational magazine, and handling many 
of the group events. 

During the war years, a substantial 
portion of the staff’s time was given to 
the Food Production War Training 
program for farmers, farm housewives, 
and workers. Courses in this program 
included all phases of agricultural pro- 
duction, farm mechanics, canning and 
preserving food, and training farm 
labor. Since the end of the war, the war 
veterans’ interest in courses, through 
the local secondary schools, is demand- 
ing an equal amount of time and effort. 

As this brief report indicates, the 
Bureau of Agriculture Education is in- 
terested in the full gamut of agricultural 
education, explanation and guidance, 
pre-service training, farm placements, 
supervised induction, and continuous 
improvement on the farm. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


HE functions of the Bureau of Busi- 

ness Education are twofold in 
nature—that is, assistance in the pro- 
motion and the development of business 
education in the schools of California 
and administration and supervision of 
vocational business-education programs 
organized under the provisions of fed- 
eral vocational education. Among the 
specific services which are offered by 
the Bureau are the following: 


1. Advisory service to school ad- 
ministrators and business educators or 
the organization of business-education 
departments and courses of study. 


2. Aid in determining types of 
courses and their instructional content. 

3. Counsel on the scope, nature, and 
sequence of general business courses 
and of specialized business-training 
courses with vocational objectives. 

4. Planning and conducting research 
and preparing reports of studies, as well 
as stimulating research by members of 
the staffs employed by the local boards 
of education. 

5. Participation in the education and 
training of business teachers through 
assistance in the pre-service and the in- 
service phases of this work. 

6. Codperation in organizing and 
conducting institutes and conferences 
that are-designed to facilitate the pro- 
fessional improvement and the growth 
of business teachers in the State of 
California. 

In endeavoring to keep business edu- 
cation geared to conditions and require- 
ments of employment, the Bureau of 
Business Education maintains contacts 
with state and local business, trade, 
service, labor, and other organizations. 
Information resulting from meetings 
with business people and its implications 
for business education are transmitted 
both to administrative personnel and to 
teaching personnel. 
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The Bureau of Business Education 
recognizes that there are two phases of 
business education. First, there is the 
phase of general education in which the 
purpose of the business educator is to 
develop understandings of business in- 
stitutions and their influence upon the 
daily living of people, or to teach busi- 
ness procedures, practices, and skills 
needed to conduct personal-business 
affairs. This type of general business 
education may have personal-use, pre- 
vocational, or exploratory values, de- 
pending upon the interests of the stu- 
dent. The student becomes acquainted 
with the business community, its or- 
ganization, functions, and practices; 
and he receives training in the business 
skills, such as typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and record keeping, which he may use 
as the occasion arises in his educational, 
professional, social, or business activi- 
ties. Opportunity is also provided in 
general business education for explora- 
tory contacts with business subjects and 
skills for those who may be considering 
a career in business. Finally, as pre- 
vocational, this area of business edu- 
cation gives basic training to the stu- 
dent or the adult who plans to enter a 
business occupation, preparatory to 
later specialization. 


TPUPATIONAL business training, - 
on the other hand, provides special- 
izéd instruction and training for those 
who plan to become wage-earners in 
specific business occupations. It is that 
part of training which prepares the stu- 
dent in business techniques, skills, and 
knowledge for those positions in which 
it is reasonable to assume that he may 
find employment upon completion of the 
training. Throughout the intensive and . 
specialized training for business employ- 
ment, continuous use is made of the 
basic skills and of the information ac- 
quired in the program of general busi- 
ness education. 
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The second phase of the work of the 
Bureau of Business Education, as indi- 
cated previously, is concerned with the 
administration and supervision of vo- 
cational-training programs organized 
under the George-Deen Act for the 
training of workers who are engaged in 
distributive occupations. Funds avail- 
able under this act are used to reimburse 
school districts which are conducting 
classes in distributive education that 
meet the standards which are set up in 
the California State Plan. 


The federal vocational-education acts 
limit the types of classes in distributive 
education for which reimbursement may 
be made to extension and part-time 
classes. Enrollment in extension classes 
is limited to workers in distributive 
occupations, and the classes are of two 
types—. e., evening and part-time. Eve- 
ning classes are defined as those which 
are conducted outside the working hours 
of the students and may be held at any 
time of the day or night. Part-time 
classes are designated as classes which 
are conducted during the working hours 
of the trainees at any time that they can 
leave their work. Codperative part-time 
classes (where the student devotes not 
less than seven and one-half hours per 
week to distributive subjects and works 
under the supervision of a teacher co- 
ordinator in a selling occupation for not 
less than fifteen hours per week) are 
also reimbursable under the vocational- 
education acts. Such evening and part- 
time classes may be established and con- 
ducted as classes for adults by any high 
school or by any junior college. 


FOr a school district to receive partial 
reimbursement for the costs of in- 
struction or codrdination of classes for 
workers in distributive occupations, the 
teachers and the teacher-codrdinators 
must hold credentials authorizing serv- 
ice in accordance with the provisions of 
the State plan. 
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The Bureau of Business Education 
was established by the State Board of 
Education in 1928. The Chief of the 
Bureau was made responsible for the 
supervision of the program of business 
education in the public schools of the 
State of California. This phase of work 
of the Bureau is supported from funds 
appropriated to the Department of Edu- 
cation by the State Legislature. 


WHEN the George-Deen Act be- 
came effective in 1937, the area 
of distributive education was assigned 
to the Bureau of Business Education. 
The Chief of the Bureau administers 
and supervises the program with the 
help of an assitant state supervisor and 
two regional supervisors. The Bureau 
maintains a state office in Sacramento 
and regional offices in Berkeley and in 
Los Angeles. Members of the staff actas 
teacher-trainers, give instruction to em- 
ployed teachers of-distributive subjects, 
and conduct classes during the summer 
at the University of California. A field 
coordinator and a special supervisor are 
also located in each of the regional offices 
in Berkeley and in Los Angeles. 


Business educators demonstrated 
during the war years that they can adapt 
their programs to rapidly changing de- 
mands. This dynamic attitude is re- 
quired to keep business education geared 
to the changing conditions and the re- 
quirements of the commercial world. 
Instruction must keep pace with changes 
in business procedures, techniques, and 
technological advancement in business 
machines and equipment. It is a con- 
tinuing job to prepare business workers 
who are equipped with the information, 
the understandings, and the skills that 
are required for both immediate and 
efficient performance on the job. And as 
industrial and agricultural production 
increases, a larger number of persons 
will be needed in offices and in distribu- 
tion. 
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HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


OMEMAKING education has a 

contribution to make in family-life 
education as the world faces the criti- 
cal problem of adjusting from war to 
peace by helping individuals and fami- 
lies to assume their proper roles in the 
social pattern. This contribution is the 
ultimate objective of homemaking edu- 
cation for both youth and adults. 

The Bureau of Homemaking Edu- 
cation has the function of helping youth 
and adults to participate more effectively 
in home and family life by giving leader- 
ship to an educational program in home- 
making in the public schools of the state. 
Therefore, the homemaking program is 
developed around family problems, in- 
cluding managing the income; pro- 
viding adequate clothing, food, and 
shelter; rearing children; maintaining 
health and healthful living conditions ; 
and fostering harmonious relationships 
within the family group. Among the 
services which the Bureau may be called 
upon to give are the following : 

1. Assisting school administrators 
and teachers with curriculum planning. 

2. Aiding in planning facilities for 
homemaking departments. 

3. Participating in conferences for 
the professional growth of teachers. 

4. Visiting schools and assisting with 
problems relating to the homemaking 
program. 

5. Explaining the requirements for 
establishing reimbursable homemaking 
classes in schools. 

6. Assisting school administrators 
with reports concerning the home- 
making program. 

7. Codperating with organizations 
and agencies which are interested in 
education for family life. 

8. Aiding schools in developing the 
Future Homemakers of America or- 
ganization, the national organization of 
students enrolled in homemaking. 
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Day-school homemaking programs 
may be organized for groups of full- 
time students of fourteen years of age 
or over enrolled in the public second- 
ary schools, including junior colleges. 
Three types of programs, differing in 
time requirements, are available under 
the California State Plan. Thus, the 
local administrator may select the type 
that is best adapted to his school. 


AvULT education in homemaking 
is also provided. Like many others, 
competence in this profession now re- 
quires more preparation than ever be- 
fore. Therefore, opportunities for con- 
tinued study are offered through special 
classes for adults. The three types of 
classes in homemaking for adults for 
which a school may receive partial re- 
imbursement are as follows: 

1. Day Classes (Type A): Classes 
in homemaking subjects must be main- 
tained for a minimum of 144 hours of 
classroom instruction during the school 
year. The major portion of each class 
session must fall between the hours of 
6 a. m. and 6 p. m. in order to qualify. 

2. Day Classes (Type B): Classes 
may be scheduled for any number of 
hours that are suitable to meet the needs 
of the group, but in no case may a class 
that is maintained for fewer than ten 
hours per year for a given group be 
approved for apportionments from vo- 
cational-education funds. The major 
portion of each class session must fall 
between the hours of 6 a. m. and 6 p. m. 

3. Evening Classes: These classes 
may be scheduled for any number of 
hours that are suitable to meet the needs 
of the group, but in no case may a class 
that is maintained for fewer than ten 
hours per year for a given group be 
approved for apportionments from vo- 
cational-education funds. The major 
portion of each class session must fall 
after 6 p. m. 

The apportionment of funds to school 
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districts that have reimbursable home- 
making programs is made according to 
the ratio which the number of approved 
hours of a program bears to the total 
hours for all vocational homemaking 
programs in the state, provided that 
the apportionment for a given school 
shall not exceed the instructional cost 
of the program as approved. 

Nine institutions in California offer 
work for the Special Secondary Cre- 
dential in Homemaking and are ap- 
proved for training homemaking 
teachers. 


The Chief of the Bureau of Home- 
making Education and two regional 
supervisors are located in the Library- 
Courts Building at Sacramento. Re- 
gional supervisors are located at Chico 
State College, Chico, and at California 
Polytechnic Technical School, San Luis 
Obispo. One regional supervisor and 
the supervisor of adult homemaking are 
located at the State Building in Los 
Angeles. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 


RADE and industrial education is 

a phase of education which trains 
people for trade and industrial pursuits, 
including all occupations that contribute 
directly to the designing, producing, as- 
sembling, maintaining, servicing, and 
repairing of any manufactured prod- 
uct—as well as many other trade and 
service occupations. 

The Bureau of Trade and Industrial 
Education offers a varied group of 
services for the development and the 
promotion of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. These services include the fol- 
lowing : 

Teacher training is provided for vo- 
cational-arts instructors, supervisors, 
and codrdinators. Assistance is given 
to local districts in the selection and the 
training of part-time and full-time in- 


structors for classes in trade and in- 
dustrial education. Outstanding crafts- 
men are selected directly from the trade, 
given tests to establish their ability as 
craftsmen, and then enrolled in trade 
and industrial teacher-training courses. 

Public-service training is offered 
through members of the staff of the 
Bureau, including fire training and 
peace officers’ training. These programs 
have been maintained by a staff of super- 
visors—in codperation with local school 
districts, with representatives of city, 
county, state, and federal-government 
departments and agencies—to upgrade 
the service rendered the public through 
supervisory, instructor, and content- 
training programs. 

Industrial-training service, including 
the training of foremen, supervisors, 
superintendents, and exécutives in in- 
dustry, as well as conference leaders, is 
a service which has been carried on for 
the past several years with gratifying 
results. Such training enables those 
who are responsible for the craftsmen 
within the plants to upgrade the services 
of those under their direction. These 
programs may be organized in codper- 
ation with local school districts, thereby 
enabling the schools to broaden their 
total offerings to the community in this — 
field. 

Regional supervision is being given 
increased attention. One assistant state 
supervisor is devoting full-time to help- 
ing school districts to establish related 
technical classes for apprentices. In ad- 
dition to this service, a program is being 
organized in which related technical in- 
structional material will be developed. 
An assistant supervisor of trade and in- 
dustrial education is in charge of this 
development, and sufficient staff assist- 
ance will be employed to complete this 
work, 

Research and study are carried on in 
trade- and industrial-education fields 
under the direction and supervision of 
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the Bureau, particularly projects which 
aid in determining training needs and 
in developing trade analyses and in- 
structional materials of value to teach- 
ers of trade and industrial education. 

School districts may receive re- 
imbursement from vocational funds for 
the following types of classes offered 
in their districts: (1) unit day trade 
or technical-institute classes (pre- 
apprentice training); (2) trade-pre- 
paratory classes (pre-apprentice train- 
ing) ; (3) codperative-education classes 
(pre-apprentice training); (4) day 
trade-extension classes (apprentice and 
journeyman training) ; and (5) evening 
trade-extension classes (apprentice and 
journeyman training). 

Reimbursement for these programs is 
based on a maximum reimbursement for 
a thirty-six-week school year of $1,000 
for each four-hour unit day class and 
$720 for each three-hour unit day class. 
Other classes are eligible for a maxi- 
mum reimbursement of 50 per cent of 
the cost of instruction and are not re- 
quired to operate thirty-six weeks dur- 
ing the school year. 


N addition to the methods of re- 

imbursement mentioned above, vo- 
cational funds may also be used to 
reimburse school districts for part of 
the cost of supervision and codrdina- 
tion of approved trade and industrial 
courses. 

The Chief of the Bureau, one regional 
supervisor, one supervisor of fire train- 
ing, one supervisor of peace officers’ 
training, and one traveling instructor of 
fire training are located in the Library- 
Courts Building in Sacramento. One 
regional supervisor, one assistant state 
supervisor (in charge of apprenticeship 
training), two supervisors of foreman 
training, and one traveling instructor of 
fire training are located at 333 Kearny 
Street in San Francisco. One regional 
supervisor and two supervisors of. fore- 
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man training are located at 717 H. W. 
Hellman Building in Los Angeles, In 
cooperation with the University of Cali- 
fornia, the trade and industrial teacher- 
training staff operates with one super- 
visor of trade and industrial teacher- 
training, one assistant supervisor of 
trade and industrial teacher-training, 
and the Director of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and with 
one supervisor of trade and industrial 
teacher-training and three assistants at 
the University of California at Berkeley. 


INCE the close of the war, veterans 

are entering trade and industrial- 
training in large numbers. Together 
with many displaced war workers, they 
have enrolled in_ trade-preparatory, 
trade-extension, and apprenticeship 
classes offered in trade schools, junior 
colleges, and high schools. To serve 
these groups, expanded programs have 
been developed for the building trades, 
machine-tool industries, automotive and 
aeronautical trades, and many other 
fields. 

The War Production Training Pro- 
gram strongly emphasized the needs and 
the value of working closely with labor 
and management through representa- 
tive advisory committees, which assist 
the schools in providing close codrdi- 
nation of their training program with 
the needs of labor and industry. 

Through continued study of com- 
munity needs and close codrdination 
with labor and management, California 
schools will offer as important a contri- 
bution to the State’s reconversion period 
as they did during the war-production 
period when they trained in excess of 
918,000 workers for war industries. 

Effective programs of trade and in- 
dustrial education are beneficial to the 
community—through their assistance to 
the individual worker both before and 
after his job-entry. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Which course shall I take? If I take 
outo mechanics, will I find a job in 
that field? Should I take a part-time 
job? Where will I find a friend in 
such a big school? 


[* the trilogy of vocational educa- 
tion—guidance, training, and place- 
ment—the guidance program must be 
given a top priority. Provision must be 
made to assist each individual student 
to do purposeful planning. This obvi- 
ous necessity implies that each student 
must be enabled td understand his own 
abilities and interests, his opportunities ; 
and he must be assisted in planning an 
education which is in harmony with his 
abilities and his opportunities. Guid- 
arice workers are also concerned with 
the human adjustment of each indi- 
vidual—with assisting each one to find 
satisfaction in going to school, to find 
outlets for drives other than those of 
an intellectual nature, to find those ex- 
periences which contribute to the de- 
velopment of emotional stability. 

In order to carry out these aims, four 
essential services must be provided. 
First of all, provision must be made for 
carrying on a continuous study of the 
abilities, the interests, the achievements, 
the development of each individual. For 
this purpose, the schools maintain cumu- 
lative records extending throughout the 
school life of the individual, devise test 
programs and exploratory experienices, 
and analyze all phases of individual ad- 
justment. 


CHOOLS also maintain a continu- 

ous study of opportunities for work 
experience in the community and for 
youth’s entry into the world of work. 
Such a program involves community 
‘surveys; collection and study of pub- 
lished data on occupational distribution 
and trends ; contacts with employers and 
‘parents; codrdination with many com- 
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munity, state, and federal agencies. 
These processes enable the school to 
collect data about the individual and his 
opportunities. 

The third—and perhaps the most 
critical—element of the guidance pro- 
gram is the provision of individual coun- 
seling services. Through this third 
process, the individual is aided in inter- 
preting facts and feelings, developing 
purposeful plans, and maintaining per- 
sonal equilibrium in the growth process. 

The fourth—and too frequently 
slighted—phase of the individual ad- 
justment program involves the develop- 
ment of techniques for assisting youth 
to make the shift from school to full- 
time participation in the world of 
work. When adequately developed, this 
process will involve a well-codrdinated 
placement and follow-up service. 

It is the function of the Bureau of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to assist local school districts to 
develop such services as are outlined 
above. Among the specific activities of 
this bureau are the following : 

1. Preparing material describing suc- 
cessful studies, surveys, and investi- 
gations in occupational information and 
guidance for distribution to individuals, 
schools, and other agencies. 

2. Working with other schools in 
determining and recommending equip- 
ment, library materials, and other sup- 
plementary supplies and facilities that 
will be needed. to make a program of 
occupational information and guidance 
function effectively in the several school 
units. 

3. Consulting with school super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors 
who desire information regarding the 
establishment of programs of occupa- 
tional information and guidance and 
aiding in the organization of such pro- 
grams as have been approved by the 
local authorities. 
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4. Aiding in the development of the 
program by making the services of a 
speaker available to civic groups, parent- 
teacher organizations, teachers’ meet- 
ings, and conferences to set forth the 
basic principles of a sound and effective 
program of occupational information 
and guidance. 


5.. Promoting occupational informa- 
tion and guidance programs by working 
in close codperation with existing agen- 
cies—both public and private—which 
contribute to the advancement of the 
objectives of the program. 
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6. Studying means of improving the 
professional preparation of teacher- 
counselors or other persons who are 
designated in individual schools to carry 
on programs of guidance and also pro- 
moting means of in-service training of 
teachers and counselors, as well as the 
work of teacher-training institutions in 
guidance. 


7. Conducting, in codperation with 
local authorities, group conferences and 
meetings for the purpose of improving 
local programs of occupational infor- 
mation and guidance. 





J. L. ANDERSON, Director 
Vocational Education 


Lodi Union High School 


Vocational Agriculture 


EMIL O. TOEWS, Director 


Fillmore Public Schools 


. 





q In order to depict the results of the utilization of vocational-education services pro- 
vided in California, the editors of the preceding article have selected six vocational- 
education programs in action in communities of various sizes in different parts of 
California. For descriptions of these programs in the next article, we are indebted to 
the following vocational educators in California: 


San Jose Technical High School 


EARLE CRANDALL, Instructor 


NORMAN L. JOHNSON, Instructor 

Colusa Union High School 

WILBUR DALE HARENESS, Acting Chairman 

Division of Trade and Industrial Education 

Santa Maria High School and Junior College 

HARRY E. TYLER, District Superintendent and Principal 
Santa Maria High School and Junior College 

Trade and Industrial Division 


Santa Monica City College 


DONOVAN W. MAIN, District Superintendent 




















Some Vocational - Education 
Programs in Action 


At San Jose 
4 By J. L. ANDERSON 


OCATIONAL training in San 

Jose falls roughly into six classifi- 
cations—agriculture, commerce, dis- 
tributive occupations, trade and in- 
dustrial education, homemaking, and 
continuation education. 

Agriculture, first offered in a vo- 
cational agriculture class in 1943, now 
demands three full-time instructors. 
This expanding program is supervised 
by a regional supervisor of agricultural 
education and by a local supervisor, who 
is employed by the district. 


Last year ninety-five boys were en- 
rolled in the regular day program, which 
is supported by state and federal funds. 
Contacts are maintained with the five 
junior high schools, resulting in some 
beginning work on the ninth-grade level. 
Fifty people were enrolled in the adult 
program last year, with prospects of 
expansion this year resulting from the 
veterans’ training program. In the total 
program, student mortality is very low, 
for only those with a definite interest 
enter the training. 

Commerce courses provide training 
for office positions in secretarial prac- 
tice, bookkeeping, salesmanship, type- 
writing, and general clerical work. For 
this training, the subjects include book- 
keeping, typewriting, stenography, re- 
tail selling, comptometer operation, 
office machines, clerical office practice, 
secretarial training, business law, busi- 
ness economics, merchandising, and 
advertising. (Business students take the 
core-curriculum subjects—é. e., English, 
history, civics, and science. ) 


A cooperative training arrangement 
with downtown offices enables the ad- 
vanced students to work one afternoon 
each week in these offices under the 
supervision of the office manager and 
the high-school instructor. 

The school maintains a placement 
department for full-time and part-time 
work, as well as a system for following 
up the graduates after they have secured 
employment in the community. 

Enrollment in the business courses 
included approximately four-hundred 
students last year. During the war, the 
enrollment declined, but it is increas- 
ing. To maintain practical training for 
this number, sufficient machine equip- 
ment must be provided. At present, in 
addition to typewriters, the equipment 
includes thirty comptometers and a full 
complement of bookkeeping, calculating, 
voice-writing, and duplicating machines. 

Distributive occupations training has 
offered “Package Courses” prepared by 
the Bureau of Business Education in 
the State Department of Education 
with consistent success for persons on 
the job. Most of the programs have 
been held during the morning hours on 
store time under such titles as Effective 
Retail Selling, Sales Personality De- 
velopment, How to Teach a New Em- 
ployee, and How to Handle Personnel 
Problems. However, as local demands 
have become apparent, evening classes 
have been organized. For example, a 
beginning class in real-estate funda- 
mentals, which was organized last fall, 
had 150 enrollees; while the advanced 
course, which was organized after 
Christmas, had an enrollment of over 
one-hundred students. Other evening 
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classes in this field include such titles as 
Speech for Salespeople, Business Corre- 
spondence, Store Protection, Commer- 
cial Law, How to Own and Operatea 
Small Business, Retail Credit Manage- 
ment, and Problems in Supervision. 
The course entitled How to Own and 
Operate a Small Business, which has 
become very popular, was set up pri- 
marily to meet the demand from veter- 
ans for this type of information. 

To insure effective integration of the 
training, a full-time coordinator of dis- 
tributive-occupations training is em- 
ployed. Classes are organized through 
the codperation of established and recog- 
nized trade and professional groups for 
the purpose of meeting immediate de- 
mands and in order to build codrdinated 
courses that will give the student a well- 
rounded education at the conclusion of 
his formal course of study. In fact, the 
curriculum which has been organized 
in this program may result in the stu- 
dent’s securing an Associate in Arts 
degree. 

Trade and industrial education is 
offered in unit day trade classes for boys 
only, administered through the San Jose 
Technical High School in the fields of 
auto electricity, auto mechanics, air- 
plane engines, carpentry, electricity, ma- 
chine shop, mill cabinet, painting, 
plumbing, printing, radio, sheet metal, 
and welding. Approximately 275 stu- 
dents were enrolled in these classes last 
term, with an estimated postwar maxi- 
mum of 450. (The prewar peak was 
an average attendance of 375.) 

Besides these day trade classes, there 
is a growing program of trade training 
for adults, administered through the San 
Jose Vocational Evening High School. 
The enrollment in these classes passed 
the 600-mark last term. Classes in re- 
lated instruction for apprentices, which 
are made up almost entirely of ex- 
Service men who are taking advantage 
of the G. I. Bill for trade training, have 
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been offered in painting, plumbing, mill 
cabinet, auto mechanics, and carpentry. 
This fall, classes are being added in 
machine shop, lathing, meat cutting, 
baking, electrics, and sheet metal. This 
expansion of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram has necessitated the addition of 
the half-time services of.an apprentice- 
ship coordinator. 

Besides these classes in related in- 
struction for apprentices, several eve- 
ning trade-extension classes for jour- 
neymen are in successful operation, in- 
cluding machine shop, welding, elec- 
tricity, electronics, and motor tune-up. 

Although some of these trade- and in- 
dustrial-education classes could be con- 
ducted without the assistance of state 
and federal reimbursement, it is doubt- 
ful whether the complete program could 
be carried on without such financial as- 
sistance. Community relationships are 
kept alive and cordial by means of trade 
advisory committees, which also render 
much service in keeping the program 
up-to-date. Because of the growth of 
these community programs, the half- 
time services of an additional codrdi- 
nator have become necessary. 

In order to improve the guidance pro- 
gram in this district, a battery of tests is 
being offered on a regular schedule for 
giving and interpreting the tests. These 
tests measure interest, ability, achieve- 
ment, and health characteristics of each 
individual student. At the present time, 
placement and personal follow-up are 
carried on largely by the individual 
trade instructors and student employ- 
ment officers. 

During the war years, student at- 
tendance in the program was a problem. 
Although this condition is slowly im- 
proving, the prospects of having high- 
school graduates absorbed in the Armed 
Forces is decreasing students’ interest 
in completing high school. However, 
partially offsetting this loss in enroll- 
ment is the increasing number of young 
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veterans who are returning for retrain- 
ing, many of whom are taking their 
training in an apprenticeship program 
on the job and during the evening. 

Homemaking is taught in the five 
junior high schools and in the four 
senior high schools in the district. In 
the seventh and eighth grades, all of the 
girls are required to take homemaking 
for nine weeks each semester ; but boys, 
as well as girls, may elect homemaking 
in the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth years. 
» Each year, there are two vocational 
homemaking classes which operate 
under the George-Deen Act, covering 
such topics as child care and training, 
family relationships, home management 
and budgeting, upholstering and re- 
finishing furniture, and food for the 
family. A course entitled “Preparation 
for Marriage” has been valuable for the 
girls who attend the continuation school, 
many of whom marry early. A full-time 
supervisor of homemaking instruction is 
employed by the local district. 

Continuation education is for students 
who usually leave full-time school to 
seek employment, thereby entering a life 
which offers new experiences and new 
responsibilities. For this reason, this 
type of instruction deals with employ- 
ment problems—including employment 
knowledges, appreciations, and atti- 
tudes—using the clinical method for de- 
termining the needs of the individual 
students. 

A minimum of four-hours-per-week 
school attendance is required, during 
which instruction conforms as closely 
as possible to the students’ job require- 
ments. An effective program of train- 
ing, guidance, follow-up, and placement 
must be maintained in this branch of the 
training program for these students 
from sixteen to eighteen years of age 
who are not enrolled in the regular full- 
time school program if these students 
are to profit from their part-time con- 
tinuation education. 


At Colusa 
4 By NORMAN L. JOHNSON 


HERE are many evidences of the 

fact that the small agricultural com- 
munity of Colusa finds the vocational 
program an effective one. For instance, 
even though there was a high-school 
enrollment of 179 pupils last year, there 
were 191 enrollments in vocational 
classes. Also, as many as 90 per cent 
of the graduates of the school return 
later for advice, for records of their 
work, or for a visit with the principal 
and the teachers. And adult classes 
dealing with a variety of practical com- 
munity problems are in demand, and 
they are well-attended. 

In each of the four vocational fields— 
agriculture, carpentry, homemaking, 
and business—the curriculum is closely 
geared to meet the needs of the youth 
and the adults of the Colusa area. Co- 
operation and coérdination within the 
school and between the school and the 
community are the constant aims of the 
department and the four full-time vo- 
cational instructors. 

Agriculture is the leading industry of 
Colusa. Therefore, the chief objective 
of the agricultural education is the train- 
ing and the placement of young men in 
farming and in allied pursuits of the 
area, basing the instruction upon the 
local types of farming. As evidence of 
the success of the instruction over the 
past nine years is the fact that 71 per 
cent of the graduates have been placed 
in agriculture and in related fields. 

Maintenance of up-to-date follow-up 
records and assisting in the placement 
of students are responsibilities of the in- 
structor. In addition to these services, 
community service is also rendered 
through adult education in such practi- 
cal courses as job-instruction training 
and farm-machinery construction and 
repair; placement of pure-bred live 
stock in individual farms as foundation 
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stock; handling of victory gardens by 
the all-day students ; veterans’ training 
programs under Public Law 346; com- 
munity use of equipment purchased by 
F. F. A. ; participation in district affairs. 

In addition, this department serves 
the school and the community in other 
ways. For example, the F. F. A. organi- 
zation is one of the most active groups 
in school enterprises. Its members fur- 
nish programs for farm and civic organi- 
zations and participate in public affairs. 
Also, agricultural classes often study 
interrelated topics jointly with English 
and homemaking classes. 

Guidance is based upon home visits 
and project supervision by the instruc- 
tor and by a continuous study of the 
student’s interests and of the local com- 
munity problems. 

Present departmental needs include a 
one-unit building containing an office, 
class room, laboratory, and shop. With 
an anticipated enrollment of forty or 
more in the all-day program, an ad- 
ditional instructor may be secured to 
handle the adult and the community- 
service phases of the department. 

Carpentry has been offered since 1937 
as pre-apprentice training, which is a 
two-year course of study requiring fif- 
teen periods a week. In addition, an 
exploratory class in woodshop is 
open to freshman students. Forty stu- 
dents, including ten seniors, were en- 
rolled last year. Despite the shortage 
of material and the return to the com- 
munity of former students trained in 
carpentry, the outlook for placing those 
who are not subject to the draft is favor- 
able at the present time. 

Outstanding community services in- 
clude the construction by students of 
three buildings on the campus and the 
course for adults in carpentry and mill- 
work. The work of the department has 
won the commendation of the school ad- 
ministration, the board of trustees, and 
the trade advisory committee. 
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Homemaking, the latest arrival in the 
vocational family of Colusa, has been 
offered since 1945. Last year, forty girls 
were enrolled and were taking an active 
part in homemaking projects. Note- 
worthy contributions to the school and 
to the community have been made by 
this group through such activities as 
serving the annual faculty-trustee ban- 
quet, the monthly faculty luncheons, and 
the P. T. A. and service-club dinners; 
making tray cards, decorations, and 
favors for the Red Cross; and training 
and placing girls for work in private 
homes in the community. 

Equipment in use in this department 
is the best that can be obtained at pres- 
ent. Unit kitchens and a home family- 
living unit will be provided as soon as 
conditions permit. 

Business education has the largest 
enrollment of the four vocational pro- 
grams, with seventy-five students taking 
commercial subjects, including business 
and office practice. Night classes in 
typing and shorthand, offered primarily 
for employed persons, are in demand at 
the present time. 

Community services rendered by this 
department are both varied and practi- 
cal. Tickets, letters, programs, tests, and 
announcements are set up and dupli- 
cated by business students for com- 
munity groups. 

Although business training is the only 
vocational program not reimbursed at 
Colusa, most of the students who are 
taking this training are preparing for 
business and clerical occupations and 
are finding employment in the local 
community. Follow-up is handled in- 
formally by teacher-contacts. 

All in all, the vocational-education 
program of Colusa High School serves 
as a good example of what a vocational- 
training program can do for a small 
agricultural community in the State of 
California—at the same time serving 
the student and the school. 
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At Lodi 


4 By EARLE CRANDALL 


HE Lodi Union High School, 

which has a total enrollment of 
1,150 pupils and fifty-four teachers, is 
in a community where grape growing 
represents 50 per cent of the district’s 
gross income, the remainder being de- 
rived from diversified agriculture, trade, 
and manufacturing. Hence, the vo- 
cational program is important to the 
community. 

Vocational guidance is an integral 
part of the Lodi educational program. 
In the ninth and tenth grades, it is cen- 
tered in a double-period basic course, 
supervised by a teacher-counselor. (A 
study of occupations accompanies the 
programming for the ensuing year.) 

Junior and senior counselors are re- 
sponsible for the vocational guidance of 
upper classmen. They are aided by the 
heads of the commercial and agricultural 
departments, who codrdinate in-school 
training (in salesmanship, secretarial 
work, shops, and agriculture) with on- 
the-job training. Achievement, mental- 
ability, and vocational-interest tests are 
used extensively—personality inven- 
tories and aptitude tests being added to 
assist the counselor further in aiding the 
student to select, to prepare for, and to 
progress toward his vocational goal. 

The ninth-year shop program is ex- 
ploratory in that student interests and 
aptitudes are discovered. On the basis 
of observations of students’ capabilities, 
interests, and aptitudes while they are 
in this program, shop teachers system- 
atically participate in the guidance of 
boys for further shop courses. Sopho- 
more boys have the choice of auto me- 
chanics and advanced woodshop, after 
which those who have developed good 
work habits, punctuality and depend- 
ability, and good workmanship are 
eligible for a double-period class in ad- 
vanced auto mechanics or mill cabinet. 


Commercial training is offered in a 
dual program—one for the capable 
pupils who expect to prepare for a 
career in business and the other for 
those who are interested in taking com- 
mercial subjects but, because of poor 
attendance or low achievement, have 
evinced their lack of ability to do work 
of a vocational standard. A course in 
general business is offered to freshmen 
of all groups; and typewriting is open 
to all groups of sophomores. These two 
subjects, together with English, are pre- 
requisites for commercial pupils. Those 
who maintain a good average are en- 
rolled in vocational classes; those who 
fall below that average are enrolled in 
non-vocational classes. 


The vocational program in commerce 
training consists of two years each of 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, 
and sales and one year each of business 
English, business ethics, and office prac- 
tice. The non-vocational program, on 
the other hand, includes two years of 
typewriting and one year each of record 
keeping and consumer training—with 
eligibility for sales training. The suc- 
cess of the dual program depends largely 
upon pupil-guidance, which is done 
through the guidance department, aided 
by the commercial teachers. 

Under the direction of the sales 
teacher, the sales classes operate a 
school store, where practical experience 
is provided for the pupils. After a year’s 
training in the school store, pupils are 
excused one period a day to work in 
local business establishments, for which 
school credit is granted. There is also 
a limited coordination program for cleri- 
cal pupils. 

A sizable amount of duplicating and 
other clerical work for the school and 
for the community provides opportunity 
for work experience. This service is free 
to the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the 
Codrdinating Council, and other civic 
and philanthropic organizations. 
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Agriculture and farm mechanics are 
offered in a four-year program, housed 
in a modern agricultural building, to 
any boy interested in farming who has 
facilities for a home-supervised agri- 
cultural project. Pupils receive coun- 
seling and guidance from the agriculture 
teacher, who is able to give this service 
during his home visits. 

Each agriculture teacher is scheduled 
for project supervision and community 
service during two periods each day. 
By using this plan, the department has 
been able to extend unusual leadership 
to the Community. In fact, on two oc- 
casions, the head of the department has 
represented the grape growers of the 
district in Washington, D. C. 

Home economics is offered in a four- 
year program, including a course in ad- 
vanced foods and a course in advanced 
clothing, for girls who give evidence of 
special aptitude in this field. The cafe- 
teria serves as the integrating unit for 
sophomores, with an upgraded program 
of work experience in quantity food 
preparation and service as basic experi- 
ences. In this program, the student has 
an opportunity for growth and develop- 
ment of her personality; for she is 
taught to work with others under the 
pressure of limited time, to follow di- 
rections accurately, and to work neatly 
and effectively. 

Advanced foods classes are taught in 
a five-room cottage—a former dwelling 
adjacent to the campus—which affords 
an actual-house situation where all of 
the activities of a home are learned, such 
as refinishing old furniture, caring for 
floors, arranging furniture, and making 
a house into a home. In addition to 
these experiences, there is the regular 
study of food buying and preparation 
and sewing. Problems of adapting 
standards of clothing and home furnish- 
ings, based on the social demands and 
income of the family, are also studied 
in the third and fourth years. 
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At Santa Maria 


4 By WILBUR D. HARKNESS 
HARRY E. TYLER 


O understand the vocational pro- 

gram of the Santa Maria Union 
High School and Junior College, the 
reader must know something of the type 
of school maintained by the district, as 
well as something about the district it- 
self. For example, the district, which is 
very large in area, comprises the north- 
ern part of Santa Barbara County—in 
fact, more than a third of it. It is made 
up of fourteen elementary-school dis- 
tricts, ranging from one-room rural 
schools, on the one hand, to the city of 


‘Santa Maria Elementary School Dis- 


trict on the other. The secondary-school 
program consists of a four-year high 
school and a two-year junior college, 
including grades nine through fourteen. 

In this district, the most important 
industries are oil and agriculture, but 
there are also all of the small industries 
and businesses which are characteristic 
of cities with a population of ten-thou- 
sand people. 

Although “vocational education is de- 
signed to aid people to make satisfying 
adjustments in economic and personal 
life,” as set forth in the 1945 report of 
the State Department of Education en- 
titled Vocational Education in Cali- 
fornia, its philosophy does not differ 
from that of secondary education in 
general. In fact, the educational phi- 
losophy which has been adopted for the 
Santa Maria Union High School and 
Junior College is very similar to this 
statement of the purposes of vocational 
education. This similarity is particu- 
larly true in that part of the Santa Maria 
philosophy which states that “the School 
is maintained by the State to provide 
education for intelligent participation in 
our democracy. This means providing 
the student with the tools for making a 
living and a life. . . .” 
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Vocational education is a part of the 
effort that has been made by Santa 
Maria to implement its philosophy of 
secondary education. It is, therefore, 
impossible to limit a discussion of vo- 
cational education to certain curricula 
supported, in part, by state and federal 
funds. The total program is designed 
to prepare young people and adults for 
useful citizenship in the postwar era by 
training them for activity in the home, 
on the farm, in the shop, and in the 
office—wherever people work. —~- 

The Santa Maria vocational program 
was set up some years ago and has been 
expanded and modified from time to 
time. During the war, the enrollment in 
vocational classes was seriously affected 
when the older students withdrew from 
school to enter military service or to go 
to work. For three years, special classes 
were organized in war production and 
in national defense and carried on by 
this division of vocational education, 
which is organized under the Division 
of Trade and Industrial Education, with 
an acting chairman. [Note: When this 
article was written, it was the intention 
of the local board of education to secure 
aman, well trained in some special field 
of vocational education and with a thor- 
ough knowledge of vocational education 
in general to become the permanent head 
of the division and to aid in developing 
the postwar program. } 

Vocational education really begins in 
Santa Maria in the ninth year with a 
one-year general shop course in in- 
dustrial arts. In agriculture and in busi- 
ness education, however, the founda- 
tion in the ninth year is given within 
the respective departments. Vocational 
agriculture begins with two periods per 
day of class and shop work, supple- 
mented by projects maintained by the 
students and supervised by the instruc- 
tors, and continues throughout all four 
years of the high school on a similar 
basis. In business education, the ninth- 


year course consists of a study of general 
business training. 

On the tenth-grade level, as a second 
step in pre-vocational training, an in- 
dustrial-arts course in machine-shop 
practice is offered. Auto mechanics is 
also an industrial-arts program, which 
is open to tenth- and eleventh-grade 
students. 

Beginning in the eleventh year, a 
technical-institute course in carpentry 
and millwork is offered as a three-hour 
federally-aided program. For several 
years, classes in electric-arc and acety- 
lene welding have been maintained. 
These classes have been successful, both 
in interesting a certain type of boy and 
in placement in industry. Welding has, 
likewise, been popular with adults in 
evening trade-extension classes. 

The program of business education, 
which continues through the junior col- 
lege, consists of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, secretarial training, typing, 
use of business machines, and general 
office practice. For the past two years 
the school has cooperated with the local 
telephone company in training telephone 
operators on a cooperative basis. 

Homemaking is offered to older high- 
school and junior-college girls, but it is 
not a Smith-Hughes class. 


Until recently, the school maintained 
a technical-institute course in electrics, 
including training in the maintenance 
and operation of radios. This course 
will probably be reéstablished and ex- 
panded this fall. 

A vital part of any vocational cur- 
riculum is adequate counseling to insure 
giving vocational -training information 
to all students and to assist those who 
should take such training to enroll in 
suitable courses. The Santa Maria 
Union High School and Junior College 
operates its guidance program under the 
“teacher-counselor” plan, With the as- 
sistance of program advisers, the coun- 
selors try to offer the necessary counsel- 
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ing regarding vocational opportunities 
and courses offered in the various fields. 

This program of vocational education 
is supervised by regional representa- 
tives of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and by the principal. Placement 
of the students trained in vocational 
education has been done by the instruc- 
tors in the vocational classes. Because 
of the size of the school, codrdination 
is likewise the responsibility of the in- 
structors. 

Local authorities hope to develop and 
expand the facilities according to the 
needs of the district. In fact, one of 
the first tasks facing the new head of the 
division will be that of a survey of the 
community. As a result of this survey, 
shop buildings and equipment will be 
added in accordance with the needs re- 
vealed in the study. The district is 
financially able to provide adequate 
buildings and equipment for its vo- 
cational program ; therefore, the future 
development will depend largely on the 
nature and the needs of the students 
and the opportunities available for its 
graduates. 





At Santa Monica 
4 By EMIL O. TOEWS 


HREE developments occurred at 

Santa Monica during the past year 
which gave real impetus to its vocational 
program. 

The first development was the con- 
solidation of the Adult Center, the 
Junior College, and the Technical 
School into a new institution called 
Santa Monica City College. This combi- 
nation of schools provides an unusual 
opportunity for the youth and the adults 
of the community to take vocational 
training in many and varied fields. It 
also gives administrative flexibility in 
arranging programs for individual stu- 
dents. By enrolling in one or more of 
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the three divisions—academic, adult 
education, and trade and technical—in 
day or evening classes, a qualified 
learner may secure post-high-school vo- 
cational training in homemaking, busi- 
ness, and trades and industries. He may 
also secure an Associate in Arts degree 
or earn as many as six credits in vo- 
cational courses to apply on a high- 
school diploma—all with considerable 
economy of time and effort. War veter- 
ans, especially, are taking advantage of 
the educational opportunities offered by 
this plan. 

A second forward step was the ap- 
pointment of a dean of guidance who 
administers the guidance program in the 
City College. His responsibilities in- 
clude the evaluation of military service 
and training, results of G. E. D. tests, 
and previous schooling. Much of his 
time, however, is devoted to the counsel- 
ing of veterans who have personal or 
emotional problems. The immeasurable 
value of this service in aiding the veteran 
to make a good adjustment in civilian 
life, as well as the magnitude of the 
task—considering that 700 veterans are 
enrolled—should be apparent to all. 


The third significant development 
was the appointment of a trade and in- 
dustrial codrdinator. His duties include 
the codrdination of apprentice or on- 
the-job training, employment, counsel- 
ing, induction of new instructors, super- 
vision, relationships with trade advisory 
committees, and procurement of equip- 
ment and supplies—the last of which is 
an emergency problem that might well 
absorb his total time and energy. In 
spite of his full program of responsibili- 
ties and problems, the codrdinator has 
been able to establish effective relation- 
ships with many local businesses and 
industries, employment agencies, veter- 
ans’ agencies, and other educational in- 
stitutions. 


Vocational training is offered in three 
fields : homemaking, business, and trade 
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and industrial education. Courses in 
nutrition and marriage are given in the 
academic division of the City College; 
courses in arts and crafts, gardening, 
sewing, millinery, furniture making, and 
woodshop are offered in the adult-edu- 
cation divisions. Courses in business 
training in the academic and adult-edu- 
‘cation divisions include accounting, 
business correspondence, business man- 
agement, business law, marketing, re- 
tail selling, salesmanship, advertising, 
typewriting, shorthand (both Gregg and 
Thomas), office machines, and clerical 
practice. 

The training program in trade and 
industrial education, reimbursed from 
federal funds, is given in the trade and 
technical division on a separate cam- 
pus. Preémployment or supplementary 
training is offered in dress design, archi- 
tectural drafting, commercial photogra- 
phy, radio communications, radio me- 
chanics, cosmetology, refrigeration, 
sheet metal, wood pattern making, auto 
mechanics, welding (arc, acetylene, and 
helium), machine shop, tool and die 
making, jewelry engraving, commercial 
art, industrial electricity, mill cabinet, 
and carpentry. 

Technical-institute courses and cur- 
ricula are an important part of the 
developments which are being con- 
templated. These offerings will include 
special courses in engineering, mathe- 
matics, and science, which—in conjunc- 
tion with other courses in the academic 
division—will lead to an .Associate in 
Arts degree and will prepare men and 
women for technical jobs, such as labo- 
ratory assistants and engineering aides. 
Other new curricula, including radio 
and electricity, will soon be added. 


Providing vocational education in 
Santa Monica is not without its prob- 
lems. One of the most serious problems 
at the present time is that of procuring 
equipment and supplies for classes in 
auto mechanics and in refrigeration. 
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After three years of almost futile effort, 
some progress is now becoming ap- 
parent in obtaining government surplus 
materials. 


Another difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in securing qualified instructors. 
In fact, a number of classes are not in 
operation now simply because of a lack 
of instructors. While the question of 
salaries is frequently involved, there is 
also the problem of having to offer full- 
time employment to an instructor in 
order to secure him—even though suf- 
ficient enrollments may not be assured 
to justify a full-time instructor. It 
should be possible soon to secure per- 
sons with adequate trade and industrial 
experience, as well as good educational 
background. Effective vocational teach- 
ing depends more on the successful busi- 
ness or industrial training and experi- 
ence of the instructor than it does upon 
his academic training—a factor which 
complicates the problem of finding quali- 
fied instructors for the program. 

Retraining war workers and return- 
ing veterans raises problems in qualify- 
ing classes for federal reimbursement, 
but adjustments are already being made 
or contemplated. 

Problems involved in securing ade- 
quate shop and classroom facilities are 
facing the majority of communities to- 
day. Unfortunately, the problem is 
largely one of securing building and con- 
struction materials. In Santa Monica, 
the school has almost reached the limit 
of its present facilities with the prospect 
of having to limit enrollments this fall 
term. 

A continuing problem is that of place- 
ment and follow-up, the solution of 
which depends upon finances and per- 
sonnel rather than upon buildings and 
equipment. The highly mobile nature 
of Santa Monica’s population will make 
this problem a difficult one to solve even 
if adequate finances and personnel are 
provided. 
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At Fillmore 
4 By DONOVAN W. MAIN 


N Fillmore, which is a rural agri- 

cultural community with.a popula- 
tion of approximately 3,500, a large 
percentage of the people earn their liv- 
ing by means of agricultural pursuit, 
particularly through citrus culture and 
petroleum production. The high school 
in the district is the Fillmore Joint 
Union High School, a six-year insti- 
tution with grades seven through twelve, 
in which the total school enrollment is 
600 students. Over 50 per cent of them 
are transported to school by bus from 
farms and oil fields. 

In establishing its philosophy for 
school offerings, the local board of edu- 
cation has constantly kept in mind the 
fact that a great many youth of the 
community follow industrial and agri- 
cultural pursuits. Accordingly, the 
Board has spent much time and money 
in providing students with the highest 
type of training for these fields within 
the means of the district. 

The curriculum of the school stems 
from a foundation program which be- 
gins in the seventh grade and extends 
through the senior year. In order to 
qualify for a high-school diploma, all 
students must follow this foundation 
program. However, a student may in- 
clude subjects based upon vocational 
interests in his course of study ; and as 
he progresses in his education, he may 
increase his selection of vocational 
courses. 


Vocational and industrial-arts courses 
offered by this school include agricul- 
ture, homemaking, commercial, wood- 
shop, mechanical drawing, radio, elec- 
tricity, printing, and art—as it relates 
_to design and display. At present over 
50 per cent of the student body are 
taking courses in one or more of the 
listed fields. 
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An evening program in adult edu- 
cation has been established in Fillmore 
which has been well received by the 
people of the community. The adult vo- 
cational agriculture and homemaking 
courses are approved by the State De- 
partment of Education and receive re- 
imbursement from federal funds. 

Guidance facilities of the school have 
been available to all individuals, young 
and old, for the past two years. This 
program renders a valuable vocational 
and educational service in this com- 
munity, including the placement and 
follow-up of high-school graduates. 

Fillmore Joint Union High School 
receives a great deal of help from re- 
gional and local supervision in the fields 
of agricultural and homemaking educa- 
tion. Also, the secondary codrdinator 
from the Office of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools renders valuable 
assistance when his services are re- 
quested by the school authorities. 

Fillmore’s faculty curriculum com- 
mittee is continually studying the total 
school program in an attempt to evalu- 
ate what is being done in the training 
program and to expand and enrich the 
curricula through the addition of new 
courses and new materials. As a result, 
a close relationship exists among all 
of the departments of the school. This 
relationship, in turn, creates a better 
understanding among faculty members, 
as well as better public relations be- 
tween the school and the community. 


ee, PB 


Note: Information about other voca- 
tional-education programs may be se- 
cured from the Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance, State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento 14, 
California. Also, coming issues of the 
JourRNAL will report news about voca- 
tional-education programs in California 
secondary schools in the column 
SECONDARY SKETCHES. 








The Role of Occupational 
Adjustment 


4 By EDWIN A. LEE 





VERY individual who comes 

under the tutelage of the public 
schools faces almost inevitably the prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment. For a 
limited number who might be called 
idlers or wastrels, the problem appar- 
ently does not exist, but they are so few 
that for all real purposes they do not 
need to be taken into consideration in 
any discussion of the problem. Youth, 
as he approaches maturity, must make 
occupational decisions, must have occu- 
pational experiences, and eventually 
must participate in some form of occu- 
pational activity. 

There are many terms that might 
have been used as the keyword in this 
topic. My assignment was “The Role 
of Vocational Education,” and for some 
that would be comprehensive enough 
to include what I propose to discuss. 
Others might have been perfectly con- 
tent with “Major Problems in Guid- 
ance,” for there is a considerable group 
of workers and thinkers in public edu- 
cation who would say that “guidance” 
is the all-inclusive term. Some, indeed, 
might have been satisfied had I been 
talking at this conference in terms of 
“Problems in the Industrial Arts’; 
for to many administrators, principals, 
and teachers, the terms industrial arts, 
vocational education, or guidance are 
interchangeable. - 


None of these topics, however, seems 
to me to be completely descriptive of the 
area of education about which I wish 
to speak. Therefore, I have changed the 
title of my address to read “The Role 
of Occupational Adjustment” and have 
written a simple definition which reads 
as follows : 





4q Occupational-adjustment problems 
are the concern of all teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators; for all stu- 
dents experience a need for this type 
of adjustment regardless of the na- 
ture of their ocupation. But what are 
these problems? Dr. Edwin A. Lee. 
Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
answered this question at the confer- 
ence for administrators at Stanford 
University on July 18-20. Therefore, 
Dr. Lee’s address is presented here al- 
most in its entirety in order to make it 
available to Journal readers. Dr. Lee’s 
recognized leadership in vocational 
education is evidenced not only by 
his extensive vocational-education 
publications but also by his having 
served in professorial and adminis- 
trative positions in this field at several 
universities and as a member of 
many nation-wide vocational-educa- 
tion committees. 





Occupational adjustment connotes a 
program, generally under public-school 
auspices, the purpose of which is to 
bring about for each individual a reason- 
able relationship between the work that 
individual desires to do, the work he is 
qualified to do} and the work which 
needs to be done. 


ITH that brief introduction to 

the discussion, let me proceed to 
eight major problems for your consid- 
eration. The first problem I shall state 
rather categorically. It is to bring to- 
gether the separate and often distinct 
elements of the problem into one co- 
ordinated, long-time program—a_ pro- 
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gram which accepts responsibility for 
following the individual from the time 
he first begins to think about occupa- 
tional matters, whenever that may be, 
until he is satisfactorily launched in a 
work which is wisely chosen and for 
which at least the beginnings of ade- 
quate preparation have been made. 


What is the scope of this field of occu- 
pational adjustment? What are these 
various elements that I am saying in 
their separateness require to be brought 
together? First, there is the element of 
selection. Every individual is faced with 
the problem of selecting the work which 
he shall do. For some, it may truly be 
the selection of a life work, but I am 
consciously stating it as work which 
each may do, hoping that in the majority 
of cases, it may be the life work, but 
recognizing clearly that for many there 
is a trial period in not one but a number 
of occupations before what may be truly 
called the life work becomes the occu- 
pational activity of each individual. 

That selective process has generally 
been known in our public schools by the 
term vocational guidance. It involves, 
first, the dissemination in simple but in- 
telligible form of all that should be 
known about occupational life in order 
that one may choose therefrom with 
some wisdom and some understanding. 
It includes information wBich is not 
only local but state-wide, and in some 
cases nation-wide. It involves, in the 
second place, so far as it is possible so 
to organize it, a period of exploration, 
an actual trying out at first-hand, either 
in actuality or in simulated situations, 
of a wide variety of occupational experi- 
ences in order that one may get the 
“feel” of an occupation. In the third 
place, it involves a careful, scientific self- 
study on the part of each individual, 
because the selection of the work which 
one shall do requires an integration of 
knowledge concerning the kinds of work 
to be done and the qualities which one 
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possesses to do work. This element of 
self-study is in some ways the most im- 
portant of all, because it is on the basis 
of one’s limitations, one’s potentialities, 
one’s idiosyncrasies, and one’s desires, 
that many of the choices ultimately must 
be made. 

For many communities, it has been 
assumed that occupational adjustment 
has been accomplished when this first 
element of selection has been satisfied, 
but in reality only a beginning has been 
made. After the selection of a work 
which one desires to do, there follows 
naturally the period of preparation, a 
period which in some cases may be 
short, even to a shortness which can be 
named in terms of months, or a period 
which may be long, as is the period of 
preparation for such a field as medicine 
under modern conditions. 


i fentbabedbeae the length of the 
period, selection must be followed 
by preparation. Most of you know this 
second element of occupational adjust- 
ment in terms of vocational classes, vo- 
cational schools, trade schools, agri- 
cultural education, homemaking, or 
business education. The acid test of this 
element is whether or not an individual, 
by reason of the experience, the train- 
ing, and the knowledge gained through 
the period of preparation, has thereby 
become equipped to take his place at a 
wage-earning level in the occupation 
chosen. 

There are some communities which 
assume that if they have set up what 
they conceive to be a satisfactory pro- 
gram of vocational preparation, they 
have met the entire set of requirements 
involved in occupational adjustment. 
But, again, it must be pointed out that 
the program is incomplete unless there 
follows, in the third place, what, in 
terms of its implications, is probably the 
most subtle single element of the four 
included in the scope of occupational ad- 
justment. 
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I have called this third element in- 
duction rather than the more commonly 
used term of placement. Placement has 
a connotation of something completed ; 
whereas, induction has the connotation 
of something continuing. It is the 
second idea that I should like to empha- 
size, for it is not enough in a program 
of occupational adjustment that you 
shall have helped a youth to select wisely 
and shall have trained him to a point 
where he is capable of accepting wages 
at a given level. There is the further 
necessity that he shall be inducted into 
the actual work which he proposes to 
follow. 

Here come some of the most poign- 
ant problems of youth. I need only ask 
you to recall in your own early man- 
hood or womanhood the perplexities 
and the dilemmas and in some cases the 
heartbreaks which were involved in try- 
ing to find your first job and, when you 
had found it, in trying to get started 
in it. Such are the conditions under 
which postwar youth must go to work 
that, in envisioning the scope of occu- 
pational adjustment, we are forced to 
give a very important place to the prob- 
lem of induction. 


The fourth element naturally grows 
out of induction. It is concerned with 
promotion and self-improvement. Most 
youth are not content to stand still— 
they wish to advance both in responsi- 
bility and in earning power. All too 
few school systems have paid any at- 
tention at-all to this aspect of the total 
problem of occupational adjustment. 
Therefore, it represents a fertile field 
for both experimentation and service. 

There you have it. The first major 
problem of leadership is to bring to- 
gether these separate and often distinct 
elements into one codrdinated, long- 
range program, which has a beginning 
and an end and a continuity from begin- 
ning to end. 
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‘i second problem grows out of the 
first. It is peculiarly the problem of 
administrators themselves. They must 
accept their responsibility for under- 
standing the problem of occupational 
adjustment, and they must take the lead 
in developing the program in terms of 
the unique needs of their communities. 
Problem two, then, is to bring about an 
acceptance of their total responsibility 
on the part of all administrative officers. 
I am convinced that not until those who 
are responsible for policy making in 
school systems or institutions know 
what this problem involves in its fullest 
dimensions, are we likely to make any 
measurable progress towards the so- 
lution which postwar conditions de- 
mand. 


pen THREE is one of the most 
difficult, as every one of you who has 
tried to solve it knows. It is to secure 
competent personnel. This matter of 
getting competent counselors, for ex- 
ample, in our secondary schools, is one 
of the most perplexing and one ‘of the 
most baffling that you and I face. It 
takes such a superlative person to do 
the job and do it well that it sometimes 
seems as if we were almost hindered 
from any‘ significant progress because 
of this one fact. 

But the problem is almost as compli- 
cated when you deal with the second 
group, those definitely responsible for 
the training in the occupation chosen. 
We face right off the inescapable fact 
that he who is to teach an occupation 
must, first of all, be skilled in that occu- 
pation to a high degree. The teacher of 
surgery must be the best surgeon that 
we can persuade to accept the responsi- 
bility of teaching, and, likewise, the 
teacher of automobile mechanics must 
be the best person whom we can per- 
suade to accept that responsibility. 


When we have chosen this individual 
for his competence in an occupation, be 
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it on a professional or semi-professional 
or trade level, we have taken only the 
first step in making him an adequate 
teacher ; for he still has the problem of 
learning how to teach that occupation, 
he still has the problem of finding out 
what teaching is, what this new vo- 
cation in which he is engaged really 
means. He still has the problem of 
establishing all of the subtle personal 
relations and public relations that are 
involved in such a program. Under 
conditions as they are today, with an 
unprecedented demand for skilled work- 
men and skilled craftsmen on the trade 
and semi-professional levels, it is not 
surprising that the director of voca- 
tional education in almost any city or the 
director of vocational education of a 
given state finds himself blocked because 
there is an inadequate supply of men 
who are trained to do the job and who 
are willing to come into the teaching 
fraternity. 


The same thing is true when we con- 
sider the personnel that have to do with 
induction, because there are peculiar re- 
quirements to be met. We might take 
more time, if it were necessary, to dis- 
cuss problem three; but you see it in 
its fullest measure, I am certain. 


+ seen Four is to maintain satis- 
factory relations with employers and 
with organized labor. If you have ever 
dealt with any program of occupational 
adjustment, you know that at the end 
there always was a group who was to 
pay a wage or a salary to the individuals 
you had trained. Increasingly as the 
years have gone by, particularly in the 
last decade, you have worked with some 
sort of organization, whether it was an 
A. F. of L. or C. I. O., or some other 
comparable group of organized labor. 
This problem is fraught with some of 
the most serious difficulties in the satis- 
factory carrying on of a program of 
occupational adjustment. 
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The most significant way to solve it 
has seemed to be through what we have © 
called the advisory committee relation- 
ship. Such a relationship implies that, 
whatever the occupation be, there is al- 
ways as part and parcel of the program 
a small, selected group of individuals 
made up of representatives of employ- 
ers, labor, and public education who 
shall indeed be the closest advisers of 
those responsible for the program. Over 
and over again, I have seen dilemmas, 
which would apparently wreck a going 
program on a secondary level or in a 
junior college, adjusted because back of 


the program there was this quiet, simple, 


unassuming group of persons who had 
had a share in the setting up of the 
program, in its development, in all of 
the various details which made up its 
organization. I have heard with my own 
ears, in a union labor meeting, a criti- 
cism of a program on a trade level in 
which someone, ill-informed, stood up 
and made an attack upon “what was 
going on down in the trade school. They 
were training boys there to take the 
bread out of workers’ mouths, putting 
twice as many workers in the field as 
should be put in.” I have seen the repre- 
sentative of the advisory committee rise 
to his feet and say to the speaker, “You 
just don’t know what you are talking 
about,” and then proceed to tell from 
the inside what the facts were, and re- 
solve a difficulty which, under the cir- 
cumstances, could have become a major 
calamity in the public relations of that 
group. And I have seen the same sort 
of situation arise in a Chamber of Com- 
merce and be resolved in much the same 
fashion. 


pee Five is to derive the utmost 
value from state and federal agen- 
cies without losing the power inherent 
in local governmental units. If you are 
acquainted with the program of occu- 
pational education, you know that the 
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most significant development in this 
area has been the increase in state and 
federally-aided vocational programs in 
the last quarter century. Starting in 
1918 with a sum of $7,000,000, to be 
matched by an equal number of dollars 
on the part of states, this program has 
grown through additions to the Smith- 
Hughes law until the passage of the 
George-Deen law, which increased the 
amount of the original $7,000,000 by 
over $14,000,000, making altogether 
available from federal sources before 
the war approximately $22,000,000. 

When we know that over the years 
prior to Pearl Harbor each state had 
appropriated on an average of about 
three and a half dollars to match every 
dollar which came from the federal 
government, by a simple process of 
arithmetic we can arrive at a figure of 
approximately $75,000,000 which was 
spent each year on salaries alone. The 
above amount does not include the 
money which communities spent them- 
selves upon buildings and equipment 
and other expenditures, which are not 
legitimately to be reimbursed from state 
or federal funds. So it is not unfair or 
inaccurate to state that in 1940 some- 
where between $100,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000 probably was spent upon one 
form or another of vocational education 
in this country, a little more than the 
price of one good battleship, but never- 
theless a sizable sum of money. 


No one knows accurately the monies 
spent by the national government during 
the war through community vocational- 
educational programs, but it was a vast 
sum reaching hundreds of millions, and 
probably no investment, dollar for dol- 
lar, paid more significant dividends. 

There is before Congress now a bill 
which will make available to the various 
states approximately $100,000,000 un- 
der more liberal matching provisions 
than the prewar legislation permitted. 

The problem is to realize the utmost 
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of value from all the impetus which 
comes from the availability of such vast 
sums of money, to use to the full the 
wise and sagacious counsel from the 
central offices in Washington and in the 
state capitals, and yet, at the same time, 
not to allow the resident power which is 
always in communities to be lost or 
dwarfed by the process. 

There are so many agencies in gov- 
ernment now that impinge upon this 
problem. I mentioned by implication 
the Division of Vocational Education of 
the United States Office of Education 
in Washington, including the division 
of Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service, which is represented in 
California by Dr. McDaniel. There is 
the United States Employment Service, 
which particularly through its Division 
of Standards and Research has contrib- 
uted to our knowledge and understand- 
ing in a truly marvelous fashion. 

There will soon be again the state 
employment agencies which work under 
the general direction and in codperation 
with this United States Employment 
Service. There is the Occupational Out- 
look Service in the United States De- 
partment of Labor, which promises over 
the years to give us some of the informa- 
tion in terms of long-range trends and 
tendencies which we have never had 
before. In the same Department of 
Labor, there is the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship. There are the 4-H 
Clubs in the Department of Agriculture, 
There are the home-demonstration 
agents in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. There are many others. 


prom Sx is to meet intelligently 
the issues involved in the occupa- 
tional adjustment of adults. I have been 
talking, up to this point, as if our prob- 
lem were solely concerned with youth, 
but I would be in error if I did not 
point out that one of the most perplexing 
and continuously changing problems 
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in the whole realm of occupational ad- 
justments has to do with adults. 

There are all sorts of conditions under 
which adult adjustment problems arise. 
There is the simple one present in most 
occupations, whether they be high or 
low, of keeping in step with the proces- 
sion of discoveries and inventions in the 
field. There is the whole realm of malad- 
justed adults. Sometimes one is malad- 
justed in terms of economics—he is 
unemployed through no fault of his own. 
Sometimes it is in terms of technology— 
a machine comes along and in one fell 
swoop, as it were, eliminates the occu- 
pation to which hitherto a man has been 
giving his best efforts and intelligence. 
Sometimes it is efficiency—a combina- 
tion of factories under one general head 
eliminates a considerable number of 
workers. Sometimes it is accident—and 
accidents reach astounding proportions 
in this country—and a man who the 
moment before the accident was a 
competent worker in a given occupation 
becomes instantly a helpless, maimed 
creature, absolutely prevented from that 
moment forward from earning any 
livelihood at the trade which hitherto he 
has followed. Sometimes it is just plain, 
ordinary discontent—being “fed up” 
with the work one is doing, whatever 
it is. 

The total gamut just described is part 
of our problem—it involves selection, 
training, induction into work. It re- 
quires analysis, a program of rehabilita- 
tion based thereon, and a following 
through to a satisfactory conclusion, 
just as definitely for adults as for youth. 


eeerrsce SEVEN is quite a different 
problem, but I bring it to you be- 
cause you should be vitally concerned 
with it. I have worded it thus: To re- 
solve the foolish controversy between 
general or liberal education and voca- 
tional education, or occupational adjust- 
ment. There are too many persons in 
high places who are trying to drive 
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deeper the wedge of division between 
these two absolutely essential aspects of 
modern education. The two are not 
really antagonistic. Their objectives are 
mutually supporting each of the other. 

I would point out to you, however, 
that the tendency of all vocational 
programs is to become general—that 
normal schools, teacher-training institu- 
tions, have too frequently become four- 
year colleges, granting the liberal arts 
degree, and have in the procession, 
gradually lost their professional objec- 
tives and become something else. I have 
seen over and over again a vocational 
high school that started out with high 
purpose, become nothing more than a 
college-preparatory school or a so-called 
technical high school which was a pre- 
paratory school for engineering. I have 
seen junior colleges, starting with high 
purpose on their level, gradually desert- 
ing all objectives but the lower division 
of the four-year college course. I have 
seen vocational teachers carefully se- 
lected with keen appreciation of what 
their job was, under the slow but subtle 
deadening tendency which is involved 
in that about which I am speaking, 
change from practical teachers of occu- 
pations into the most academic of acade- 
micians. This is one of the most subtle 
influences at work in the field of occupa- 
tional adjustment. The solution of the 
problems it presents is one which must 
stem from wise leadership. 

There is a tendency in the opposite 
direction which is just as insidious as 
that which has just been discussed, viz., 
the disposition on the part of vocational 
educators to stay apart from the total 
program of a community. 

The time has come, aye, is long 
passed, when we can condone the aloof- 
ness which has too frequently charac- 
terized the vocational teachers and 
administrators. This job of training for 
occupational competency is so big that 
it requires the best brains of all of us, 
general educator and vocational edu- 
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cator, college professor and trade-school 
teacher, all working together toward the 
one educational objective which touches 
everyone high or low, wise or unlearned, 
normal or handicapped—training for 
vocational effectiveness. No educator 
liveth to himself alone. 


Just as no educator liveth to himself 
alone so no education liveth to itself 
alone. Important as education is for vo- 
cational effectiveness, it is not the whole 
of education, although some vocational 
leaders have often acted and orated as 
if they thought it were. The wiser 
leaders, however, have come increas- 
ingly to the realization that it is not 
enough that a man shall be trained to 
high vocational efficiency. I have just 
leaned on the Bible; let me lean again. 
No truer statement can be found in that 
noble book than the words, “‘Man does 
not live by bread alone.” The critics 
of vocational education have some- 
times confounded us by this quotation. 
Why? Because it is unanswerable; it 
is eternally true. They have, with spe- 
cious logic, used it to prove the inade- 
quacy of vocational education ; they have 
asserted, they still assert, that such 
training has no place in public edu- 
cation. And vocational leaders, because 
they could not controvert the original 
premise, have resorted to counterattacks 
just as illogical. There is an equally 
irrefutable statement, “Without bread 
man does not live at all.” The real so- 
lution involves recognition of the essen- 
tial truth of both and the incompleteness 
of life without both. 


Therefore, I want no boy denied his 
heritage of beauty because he is a stu- 
dent in a vocational school. I want no 
youth to emerge from an occupational- 
training program culturally illiterate. 
Above all, I want no worker in the 
field of vocational education occupying 
any longer the indefensible and highly 
vulnerable position of decrying the fine 
and beautiful things of life to which 


every youth has a right. I would go 
further and assert that one of the func- 
tions which the vocational school of the 
future will have to discharge is to build 
up in its young men and women the 
desire to know and enjoy those flower- 
ings of the human spirit which are ex- 
emplified in painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture, drama, music, and architecture; to 
experience the joy which comes through 
the creation and perfection of something 
done for itself alone; to feel the in- 
expressible exaltation with which the 
high mountains, the illimitable sea, or 
the mysterious desert can flood the soul 
of a man. If not, what will the money 
a man earns by his skill and knowledge 
purchase beyond a certain security and 
independence in actuality but little 
higher than that enjoyed by a well-fed 
horse in a warm stable? 


HE last problem is to keep occu- 

pational-adjustment programs rest- 
ing on the solid basis of research. Such 
matters as the determination of what 
courses to offer in vocational schools 
or in junior colleges, or indeed in higher 
institutions, must be based more and 
more upon careful scientific investi- 
gation. The curriculum through which 
those occupations are taught is in itself 
a research problem. Possibly one of 
the most significant contributions which 
vocational education has made to edu- 
cation in general is the job-analysis ap- 
proach, with certain modifications which 
common sense has led us to impose. 


There is the whole problem of supply 
and demand of workers at all levels. 
There is the problem of trends, which I 
have already mentioned—the long view 
as well as the immediate one. What is 
happening, for example, in agriculture, 
or in the home, or in business? What 
have invention and technology to do 
with this problem? What have such 
phenomena as population changes to do 
with this problem? What influence will 
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the Shasta Dam exert on the occupa- 
tional-adjustment program of Fresno? 

All these and others are involved in 
the mysterious and baffling mass of ma- 
terial which we try to interpret in 
order to portray the trends which seem 
to be evident. This research approach, 
of course, includes the whole problem of 
evaluation—keen, ruthless scrutiny of 
what we do so that we can say with 
some certainty that what is stated in our 
objectives is actually being carried out. 


i me conclude by sharing with you 
the observations of Julian Bryan, 
a free-lance photographer and corre- 
spondent—the only photographer and 
newspaperman in Warsaw during the 
entire hideous bombardment to which 
the Germans subjected that tragic city 
early in the European War—who com- 
mented something like this: “You may 
wonder what a man thinks about under 
such circumstances. We were, all of us, 
perfectly sure that we would never get 
out of Warsaw alive. It was a certain 
conclusion that sooner or later our turn 
would come. What did we do? Well, 
there were a few who became hysteri- 
cal and temporarily insane; and there 
were others who, under the stress of 
these circumstances, took refuge in 
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liquor and drank themselves into in- 
sensibility day after day to escape the 
reality. But most of them did as I did. 

“On the morning of the second day, 
I said to myself, ‘Julian, here you are 
in a situation which any correspondent 
would give his very life to be in. You 
have five-thousand feetof film, youknow 
how to photograph, you had better go 
out and take some pictures.’ So I solved 
my problem of what to do under cir- 
cumstances in which I had no hope of 
ever getting out alive by doing the thing 
I know best how to do. 

“And so it was with the great ma- 
jority of the population. . The telephone 
gitls at the switchboard stuck to the 
switchboard ; the men who cleaned the 
streets cleaned the streets and dodged 
when the bombers came; the clerks in 
the stores served the customers; and 
after a few hours of terror, each, in 
order to save his soul, went back to the 
work which he knew best how to do.” 

After all, that is the basic truth which 
is implicit in the topic I have been dis- 
cussing with you, whether a man’s work 
be on the professional level or the semi- 
professional level or even in the most 
lowly and menial of occupations. Henry 
Van Dyke long ago summed it up in an 
unforgettable sonnet : 


WORK 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place or tranquil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 
“This is my work; my blessing, not my doom; 
Of all the world, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done in the right way.”’ 


Then shall I see it, not too great, nor small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the labouring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 











The Navy's Apprentice 
Training Program (2s.own 


VERY American citizen over 29 

years of age has lived through two 
American wars. Every adult with aver- 
age intelligence realizes that both of 
these wars could easily have been lost 
had it not been for one factor—TIME. 
Time to retool our factories, time to re- 
build our fleet, time to select and train 
an Army and a Navy, time to train our 
factory workers, and time to train the 
men and women necessary to carry out 
the Navy’s building and repair work 
loads. Although granted a period of 
grace, the Navy was confronted with 
a problem so great that at times it 
appeared insurmountable. Thousands 
upon thousands of skilled tradesmen 
were needed in all the naval shipyards, 
air stations, ordnance plants, dry docks, 
and the myriad of other activities under 
the cognizance of the Navy Depart- 
ment. We were as handicapped by a 
shortage of apprentice mechanics as we 
were by a lack of aircraft. We were as 
vulnerable by reason of a lack of skilled 
artisans as we were by a lack of arma- 
ment. We were as impotent in our lack 
of shop supervisors and key personnel 
to train others as we were in our lack 
of ships. The answer to the problem 
could be stated in one word—training. 


In order to train a huge industrial 
army, supervisory personnel capable of 
teaching others were essential. The 
dearth of personnel who were qualified 
to accomplish this gigantic task was 
alarming. The Navy, however, was in 
a somewhat more fortunate position 
than were many industries because the 
Navy had maintained a continuous pro- 
gram of apprenticeship training during 
the peacetime years. True, this pro- 





4 As educators, we are interested in 
vocational-education programs to 
which our students are eligible, par- 
ticularly those in which the public 
schools codperate. One of these pro- 
grams is the Navy's apprentice train- 
ing program, which is reviewed for 
Journal readers by a California man, 
S. L. Owen, Captain, USNR, now 
serving as Head of Training Branch, 
Office of Industrial Relations, Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C. Cap- 
tain Owen, who has been on leave 
since 1940 from the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Lick Wilmerding School, or- 
ganized the extensive apprentice 
training program at Mare Island and 
was in charge of the Mare Island 
Apprentice School until he was called 
to Washington to direct Navy training. 





gram had been curtailed ; but by virtue 
of it, the Department was enabled to 
build a wartime training program in 
which men who had served peacetime 
apprenticeships were qualified to serve 
immediately as supervisors and as job 
instructors and in other responsible 
capacities. They formed the nucleus 
around which our wartime training 
program was built. 


HE Navy believes that apprentice 

training is as important a peacetime 
function as it is a wartime function. For 
this reason, the Department has planned 
an apprentice program integrated with 
the needs of a peacetime Navy. Through 
the program, naval industrial establish- 
ments will be assured of a supply of 
well-trained artisans whose knowledge 
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and skill will exceed that of the average 
mechanic. Also, the program will pro- 
vide a source of key employees and 
supervisors who have been thoroughly 
trained in trade, technical, scientific, 
and managerial subjects. 


To the end that the Navy may be 
certain that only top-quality apprentice 
programs will be given, limitations have 
been set up which require that activities 
meet certain standards before they may 
be certified as eligible to conduct ap- 
prentice training. Because many of the 
small naval establishments do not have 
sufficient facilities to offer a well- 
rounded course of training, a consider- 
able number of establishments are not 
authorized to conduct apprentice train- 
ing. Only those activities which have 
adequate facilities to insure four years 
of intensive and comprehensive training 
are authorized. Also, certified activities 
are not permitted to train apprentices 
in every trade common to the establish- 
ment but only in those trades which 
have sufficient facilities to insure a com- 
plete training in the trade. Further- 
more, a trade may be apprenticeable in 
one activity and not in another activity. 
For instance, rope making is certified 
as apprenticeable at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard, but it is not apprenticeable at 
the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. The 
reason for this differentiation is obvious, 
for the Boston Naval Shipyard manu- 
factures about 90 per cent of all the rope 
used by the Navy, and the Portsmouth 
Shipyard manufactures none. 


LTHOUGH apprentice training has 
been conducted by the Navy De- 
partment almost since the establishment 
of the Department in 1798, it was not 
until 1912, when technical related in- 
formation was added to the apprentice 
schedule, that the program began to 
develop into the comprehensive, well- 
rounded training program that we have 
today. Prior to the adoption of tech- 
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nical related information as an essential 
part of the apprentice program, appren- 
tices learned a trade “as best they 
could,” mainly through the observation 
and absorption methods. An old ap- 
prentice report in the files of the De- 
partment reveals that one naval activity 
“permitted its apprentices to do the 
sweeping and cleaning and, in the car- 
pentry shop, to turn the grind-stone by 
hand two afternoons a week.” Such 
apprentice training is distantly remote 
from today’s systematic program of 
technical and related instruction. To- 
day’s program is designed to give the 
equivalent of a high-school education, 
together with comprehensive instruc- 
tion in all trade practices carried on at 
the activity. Intensive training is given 
in trade science, mechanical drawing, 
mathematics, trade theory, and prin- 
ciples of supervision comparable to the 
apprentice’s work experience. 


BECAUSE apprentices are a key 

source of the Navy’s future super- 
visors, the Department wishes all ap- 
prentices to receive at least a high- 
school education. Many naval activities 
with apprentice schools have entered 
into codperative agreements with local 
or state school authorities through 
which naval apprentices receive high- 
school educations and are awarded di- 
plomas of graduation. In California, 
which has more naval apprentice 
schools than any other state, naval and 
local school authorities have long 
worked together to better the academic 
education of the naval apprentice. 
Through the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen Acts, the schools are 
enabled to furnish teachers to naval 
apprentice schools with no expense to 
the school system. The U. S. Naval 
Shipyards, Mare Island, Terminal 
Island, and San Francisco, together 
with the two Naval Air Stations, Ala- 
meda and San Diego, all have appren- 
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tice programs. Also, each of these 
activities has an agreement with Cali- 
fornia school authorities through 
which apprentices receive high-school 
education. All commanding officers of 
naval activities which have apprentice 
schools have been urged to effect similar 
agreements. 


HE Navy’s apprentice program is 

established on a four-year basis 
consisting of a total of 7,232 hours. Of 
this number, 5,424 hours are spent on 
the job in the production shops. The 
remaining 1,808 hours, representing 
one-fourth of the total number, are spent 
in school as follows : 


1. Mathematics (300 hours): Essentials 
which have application to the trade and are of 
a standard permitting top-quality trade prac- 
tice at any level. 

2. Science (300 hours) : Applied science to 
include essential knowledge required by skilled 
artisans in the trade at any level. 

3. Trade Theory (300 hours) : Specific in- 
formation relative to the care and operation of 
mechanical equipment; materials and their 
characteristics and trade terminology. (All 
trade theory must be timed to meet job needs.) 

4. Mechanical Drawing and Blueprint 
Reading (300 hours): General instruction 
consisting of free-hand shop sketching, ortho- 
graphic projection, evaluation of views, pat- 
tern layout, isometric drawings made from 
shop objects, and sufficient training in blue- 
print reading to acquaint the apprentice with 
the fundamentals of mechanical drafting and 
develop the ability to read any prints associ- 
ated with his trade. 

5. English (450 ‘to 600 hours) : Emphasis 
on the improvement of the apprentice’s ability 
to express himself clearly and effectively in 
oral or written form. (Continual application 
of the fundamentals of grammar, composition, 
punctuation, and spelling are stressed in all 
assignments. The apprentice is required to 
give public oral talks on the elements of his 
trade. He must learn naval correspondence 
and the correct manner of making written re- 
ports and preparing work instructions. ) 

6. U. S. History and Civics (150 hours) : 
Emphasis on civic responsibility. (In addition 
to the textbook study of history and civics, the 
subject is closely integrated with English. 
Objectives are attained partially by guiding 
apprentices into participation in apprentice 
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clubs, welfare enterprises, employee-benefit 
associations, and similar group enterprises, 
having them participate not only as individuals 
but also as members of groups. The purpose 
of this training is to prepare the apprentice 
for civic competency. Classroom work in- 
cludes such topics as the following.) 


a. Organization and functions of local, state, 
and federal government administration 
b. Problems of administration 
c. Civic organizations and their purposes in 
“ civic life 
d. Public health and safety 


7. Industrial Management: Organization of 
the activity. (The Navy has provided the ap- 
prentice with training leading to this knowl- 
edge, including the following four subjects.) 


a. Elements and principles of supervision 
(A study of the organizational chart for 
the activity, showing where each jurisdic- 
tion of supervision lies) 

b. Shop supervisors’ operating problems 

c. Fundamental steps in teaching 

d. Job study and job improvement 


[* any program as comprehensive as 

the Navy’s apprentice program, care 
must be exercised in the selection of 
applicants. To this end, the Depart- 
ment emiploys several well-chosen 
methods of selection. First, employees 
who have been in the employ of the 
activity for six months may make ap- 
plication for apprentice training upon 
recommendation of the immediate su- 
pervisor, together with the approval 
of the senior civilian shop supervisor. 
Following these recommendations, the 
apprentice supervisor reviews the ap- 
plicant’s record ; and if it is satisfactory, 
he arranges for an examination. Upon 
successful completion of the examina- 
tion, the applicant may be transferred 
to or reassigned to fourth-class appren- 
tice. A second method of selection pro- 
vides that employees with experience 
equivalent to that of the rating of helper, 
who have served a year in a naval ac- 
tivity or other comparable establish- 
ment, upon recommendation by the 
immediate supervisor and the senior 
shop supervisor, may participate in ex- 
amination for third-class apprentice 
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along with those fourth-class appren- 
tices who are completing the first 1,808 
hours of their apprenticeship. Upon 
successful completion of such examina- 
tion, the employee may be transferred 
or reassigned to third-class apprentice. 
Apprentice vacancies not filled by trans- 
fer or reassignment are filled from reg- 
isters of eligibles established by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. Ex- 
aminations given by the Commission to 
applicant apprentices are designed to 
give assurance that only the “cream of 
the crop” will be placed on the register 
of eligibles. 

All well-planned apprentice programs 
offer latitude to the applicant in his 
choice of trades. The Navy believes the 
apprentice should enter the trade of his 
choice. Hence, when an applicant ap- 
prentice applies to the Civil Service 
Commission for appointment as a 
fourth-class apprentice, he is required 
to list the three trades of his choice in 
order of preference. If the applicant is 
successful in the examination, his name 
is placed on the registers of the three 
preferred trades. If the applicant’s name 
is reached on the second or third regis- 
ters of his choice before his name is 
reached on the register of his first choice, 
he may decline the appointment and 
await his turn on the register of his first 
choice. In any case the applicant’s name 
remains on all three registers in its 
original position until acceptance of one 
appointment. The Navy believes that 
these methods of selection tend toward 
the development of high morale among 
the apprentice group because each ap- 
prentice is engaged in a trade of his own 
selection. 


| eveneaes to World War II, the Navy’s 
apprentice program was designed for 
young men between the ages of 16 and 
19. As a result of thousands of ap- 
prentices’ entering the Armed Services 
during the war years, the numbers of 
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apprentices receiving training at the end 
of the war had been reduced to a mini- 
mum. Approximately 2,500 apprentices 
entered the Armed Services from the 
New York Naval Shipyard alone. 
Numerous apprentice programs were 
completely wiped out. Today, we are 
faced with an entirely different situ- 
ation. Veterans with statutory re- 
employment rights are returning in 
great numbers from military furlough. 
A high percentage of these veterans 
wish to complete their apprentice train- 
ing. However, this situation presents a 
problem. Navy yards which employed 
50,000 people during the war years now 
employ 10,000. In view of reduced 
naval appropriations and reduced peace- 
time operations, of necessity apprentice 
quotas have been reduced. Conse- 
quently, the Department is finding it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to reémploy all former 
apprentices who have been on military 
furlough. An example of this situation 
is afforded by the apprentice school at 
the New York Naval Shipyard. Ap- 
proximately 725 apprentices are cur- 
rently employed at the Yard, but ap- 
proximately 2,100 former apprentices 
of the Yard are still absent on military 
furlough. Based on the ratio of one ap- 
prentice to five journeyman mechanics, 
the future apprentice ceiling is set at 
600. Although it is impossible to esti- 
mate how many of the 2,100 former ap- 
prentices still on military furlough will 
return to complete their apprenticeship, 
it is a certainty that the number who 
will return, in addition to the 725 pres- 
ently employed, will far exceed the 600 
ceiling. In view of the fact that the 
Navy wishes to fulfill its obligation of 
reémploying all former apprentices who 
have been and still are on military fur- 
lough, the Department is making every 
effort to attain this objective. For ex- 
ample, arrangements are being made to 
transfer many veteran apprentices from 
activities whose employee complements 
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will not permit their employment to 
other activities whose apprentice com- 
plements are not filled. 


GE restrictions have been removed 
for all returning veterans. Boys of 
18 and 19 years of age who left our pro- 
grams for service with the Armed Serv- 
ices are now men. They are returning 
with experience gained in two to five 
years that many men do not experience 
in a lifetime. In many cases much of 
this experience has been in the mechani- 
cal field. The Navy believes that these 
men should be granted appropriate 
credit for the trade experience gained 
while in the Services. Therefore, pro- 
vision has been made to give advanced 
credit to these men for the experience 
they received while on military furlough. 
Determination as to the amount of credit 
is decided by an apprentice board of 
examiners, composed of the apprentice 
supervisor, the training supervisor, the 
senior civilian shop supervisor of the 
cognizant trade, and a representative of 
the codperating school authorities. In 
no case may advanced credit in excess 
of two years be given. 


In the veteran apprentice program, 
an interesting sidelight is evident when 
we contrast the maturity of today’s ap- 
prentice with that of the prewar ap- 
prentice. For example, one apprentice 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard is a law- 
yer, admitted to the bar, who says that 
although he studied law, he has always 
wanted to be a machinist. Numerous 
officers are in the program, including a 
number of naval lieutenant commanders, 
army captains, and many ensign and 
lieutenant fliers. Many apprentices are 
college graduates. During the war, many 
of the apprentices married. Thus, we 
have the seemingly incongruous situ- 
ation of an apprentice serving an ap- 
prenticeship who may also be the head 
of a household with dependents. 
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ROVISION has been made for the 

meritorious advancement of appren- 
tices who demonstrate outstanding 
ability and intelligence. A meritorious 
credit advancement is recommended 
when an apprentice has maintained an 
average monthly grade of 95 in both 
school and shop work for a year or for 
a total of 1,808 hours. The meritori- 
ous advancement is a credit of 452 
hours on the next highest apprentice- 
ship class. However, before the meri- 
torious advancement may be made, the 
apprentice is required to pass an ex- 
amination covering the subject matter 
from which he is excused. Also, recog- 
nition is given to honor students by per- 
mitting them to receive special training 
in service departments, such as planning 
and director shop and in closely related 
trades, such as moldloft to shipfitting. 

Apprentices are assigned to various 
shops throughout a naval establishment ; 
and while working in a shop, they come 
under the jurisdiction of the shop, thus 
providing for direct supervision. In all 
shops, there are counselors who advise 
and guide the apprentice during his pro- 
duction training. Progress records are 
maintained for all apprentices. Upon 
the completion of one training area, ap- 
apprentices are rotated to another area, 
thereby assuring complete over-all 
knowledge of the shop. For three weeks 
every month, the apprentice is “learning 
by doing” a production job. Each job 
is important and must be completed ac- 
cording to specifications. The appren- 
tice never works on scrap. He is taught 
on production work from the beginning. 
At the end of the three consecutive 
weeks of shop training, the apprentice 
attends the apprentice school for one 
week of training in the academic sub- 
jects. In apprentice schools, centrally 
located for the convenience of all de- 
partments of the establishment, appren- 
tices from all departments receive their 
academic and technical training. Each 
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school is operated under the cognizance 
of the apprentice supervisor. Here, too, 
progress records are maintained. Copies 
of the apprentice’s shop progress record 
are kept in the school so that the ap- 
prentice supervisor may know of the 
apprentice’s progress in the shop train- 
ing. Likewise, a copy of the school prog- 
ress record is kept in the shop. 


ot HE apprentice curriculum has three 

objectives. First, to meet the stand- 
ards of trade skill required. Secondly, 
to provide related instruction in quantity 
and of such a nature that well-qualified 
mechanics will be developed. Third, to 
conduct classroom instruction of a 
standard that will permit the apprentice 
to attain high-school credit. 


Each apprentice school may purchase 
books and supplies through established 
channels. Veteran apprentices receiving 
subsistence allowances from Public 
Laws 346 and 16 may purchase personal 
tools, equipment, etc., through the Vet- 
erans Administration. However, the 
Department furnishes all tools and sup- 
plies ordinarily found in a modern tool 
room. 
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Instructors in the apprentice school 
are drawn from the shops wherever 
possible. All instructors are required to 
meet state requirements for certification 
and must complete thirty hours of in- 
structor-training. Shop instructors en- 
gaged in on-the-job instruction are arti- 
sans who have served a regular ap- 
prenticeship and who have at least three 
years of expérience as an artisan. Be- 
fore entering into the job of shop in- 
structor, each artisan is required to com- 
plete thirty hours of instructor-training. 

Never before has the world been so 
mechanically minded as it is today. 
This is the machine age. The world is 
entirely dependent upon mechanical de- 
vices which bring comfort in peace and 
destruction in war. The mechanic who 
has the skill and the ability to manu- 
facture the devices which destroy or 
which result in better living is of prime 
importance. To the end that the Navy 
Department may be assured of skilled 
mechanics second to none, a continuous 
apprentice training program will be 
maintained. 





. 





4 During the postwar era, vocational training and vocational guidance are of par- 
ticular significance to the veterans who are contemplating returning to school. 
As an illustration of vocational guidance for veterans, Ward Nichols describes in the 
next article the services of the San Francisco Veterans Counseling Center, which is 
conducted by the San Francisco Board of Education for the Veterans Administration. 
This guidance center has been encouraged in its work by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, as evidenced by the recent request for an expansion of facilities. Authorization 
for doubling the present staff has been granted, and another advisement center is 
being established. Mr. Nichols, codrdinator of the Center, served as a lieutenant in 
the Navy for three years in the Supply Department. In addition to this business 
experience, he was formerly a member of the faculty of the Business Department at 
Stockton Junior College and at San Francisco Junior College. 




















Veterans Value Vocational 


Guidance 


OCATIONAL guidance is cur- 

rently experiencing its greatest en- 
dorsement and extension through the 
establishment of guidance centers by 
the Veterans Administration. Oper- 
ated by boards of education, colleges, 
and other schools, these centers are 
proving advantageous to the Veterans 
Administration, to the contracting 
agencies, to the veterans, and to voca- 
tional guidance generally. 

By contracting with educational or- 
ganizations to furnish guidance serv- 
ices, the Veterans Administration 
overcomes the problem of attempting 
to employ personnel who are well-quali- 
fied to do guidance work but are re- 
luctant to leave the educational field 
to enter government employment, as 
well as surmounting the difficulty of 
finding suitable quarters otherwise un- 
available or available only at exorbitant 
rentals in many cities. In addition, the 
Veterans Administration is able to 
place its guidance center within close 
proximity of the veteran-student and to 
take advantage of libraries and other 
school facilities already in operation. 


The Veterans Administration, how- 
ever, is not the only party to benefit by 
this arrangement. In schools, voca- 
tional counseling—long given lip-serv- 
ice but little financial support—has now 
been made self-supporting in its service 
to veterans. It is being given an oppor- 
tunity, not previously afforded it, to 
demonstrate that it can effect savings 
in time, money, and heartbreak not only 
for the person counseled but also for the 
agency which provides the counseling 
and the ensuing training or employ- 
ment. If vocational guidance accom- 


4 By WARD M. NICHOLS 


plishes its goal with the veterans, 
perhaps the public will decide that this 
service must be equally valuable to 
non-veterans. 


The greatest benefits accrue, of 
course, to the veteran who is contem- 
plating further training—formal or in- 
formal. Locally operated guidance cen- 
ters afford him convenient, effective 
counseling services during which he 
secures information about occupations 
and his own abilities and weaknesses. 
Hence, he is in a position to make an 
occupational choice which offers him a 
greater chance of success—in terms of 
income and job satisfaction. 

Vocational counseling is offered to 
the veteran under Public Laws 16 and 
346. Under PL-16, the veteran is 
required to undergo advisement to es- 
tablish his need for vocational rehabili- 
tation and to secure approval of his 
vocational choice before beginning 
training ; for under this law, the Vet- 
erans Administration is responsible for 
the man’s training until he reaches em- 
ploymentability. If the veteran cannot 
agree with the Veterans Administration 
on a suitable vocational objective, he 
may pursue his objective under PL-346, 
which entitles him to similar guidance 
service without requiring that agree- 
ment be reached between the claimant 
and the Veterans Administration. 


ARLY this year, the San Francisco 

Board of Education contracted with 
the Veterans Administration to conduct 
a guidance center in four rooms of the 
Adams School Building at 750 Eddy 
Street, which is used solely for adminis- 
trative offices. Two of the rooms, now 
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sectioned, are used for counseling inter- 
views; a third room, in administering 
tests in groups; and a small adjacent 
room, for various individual tests. 

In order to secure personnel to staff 
the Center, the public schools of San 
Francisco were canvassed ; and the per- 
sonnel secured were supplemented by 
specially-trained applicants from other 
sources. As a guide in selecting the 
staff, the qualifications set up by the 
Federal Civil Service for Vocational 
Advisers have been employed. Com- 
parable VA (SP) positions carry P-3 
and P-4 ratings, paying $4,150 to $5,900 
per year. 


LREADY, 5,000 men and women 
have come to the Center in search 
of information or guidance. Of these, 
about one-half have applied for voca- 
tional guidance. Many more, undoubt- 
edly, should have undergone advise- 
ment; but the case load has been so 
heavy that they could not be served 
properly. In some instances, the appli- 
cant was not prepared to spénd the time 
normally required for advisement— 
that is, five to fifteen hours during two 
or more days. Others have been pri- 
marily interested in securing assistance 
in making application for educational 
benefits or in securing answers to ques- 
tions not related to choice of occupation 
or training. To take care of such ques- 
tions, a reception desk, manned by a 
counselor, has been established; for it 
soon became evident that a simple ques- 
tion regarding the availability of a cer- 
tain type of training frequently evi- 
dences a lack of information about the 
world of work and about the applicant’s 
suitability for the work in question. 
Applicants asking these questions are 
encouraged to continue through the 
guidance program for assistance in se- 
lecting their vocational objective. 
After clearing the reception desk, 
those who continue the advisement are 
interviewed by a representative of the 
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Veterans Administration, who ascer- 
tains by examining a photostatic copy 
of their discharge papers whether the 
claimants are eligible for the service. 
If he issues the school department the 
authority to proceed, the claimant is 
then given an appointment with a coun- 
selor, who is called an appraiser by the 
Veterans Administration. 


ie the counseling interview, which 

may take place immediately or 
within several weeks, depending upon 
the case load scheduled, the counselor 
informs himself regarding the family 
history of the veteran, his school his- 
tory, hobbies, previous jobs, military 
experience, tentative vocational objec- 
tive (if any), and other information 
related to his choice of vocation. On 
the basis of this information, the coun- 
selor selects certain intelligence, inter- 
est, aptitude, achievement, or person- 
ality tests from among the one-hundred 
tests available (including the Wechsler- 
Bellevue’ and the Rorschach) and re- 
quests the Center’s testing section to 
administer them. (After consulting the 
counselor, the psychologist is at liberty 
to substitute or to add to the tests re- 
quested.) During the month of June, 
1946, there were 2,715 tests of all kinds 
administered to 358 claimants, aver- 
aging 7.6 tests for each claimant. 

Test results are reported graphically 
to the counselor, and the tests are sent 
to him. Therefore, during the second 
interview with the claimant, the coun- 
selor has ample test information to ex- 
plain the test results to the claimant in 
relative terms. If these results and the 
counselor’s opinion seem to confirm the 
tentative objective, the advisement is 
concluded quickly and easily. In many 
cases, however, the claimant must be 
assisted in revising his vocational plans. 
This process sometimes requires sev- 
eral more interviews, interspersed with 
visits to schools, unions, employers, and 
other referrals. Sometimes, the adviser 
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urges the claimant to raise his sights, 
knowing that he will not be satisfied 
for long at the level of employment 
contemplated. 

An agreement on a suitable objective 
is usually reached ; but if the claimant 
under PL-346 insists upon pursuing an 
objective which the adviser deems un- 
wise, the adviser can only note the lack 
of agreement. Such an impasse, to be 
avoided whenever possible through 
proper counseling techniques, does not 
impair the veteran’s rights to pursue 
any course that he may choose the first 
time. However, if he fails in his train- 
ing, he will experience difficulty in se- 
curing a supplementary Certificate of 
Eligibility for the remainder of his en- 
titlement. As noted earlier, agreement 
must be secured between the adviser 
and the claimant under PL-16; other- 
wise, the claimant may appeal or 
may claim educational benefits under 
PL-346. 


Alt the advisement papers, including 

the test papers, are presented to the 
representative of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, who reviews them for evi- 
dences of adequacy and consistency and 
then forwards them.to the Veterans 
Administration, where they become a 
part of the veteran’s C-file. Advise- 
ments under PL-16 are, in the case of 
the Center, scheduled through the Vet- 
erans Administration Regional Office, 
which furnishes the Center with an 
abstract of the data in the veteran’s 
C-file. These data normally include a 
statement of the degree, cause, and na- 
ture of the disability—all of which the 
counselor must consider to avoid ap- 
proving an objective which would ag- 
gravate the disability. Before and after 
such cases are completed, a’ medical 
consultant examines advisement papers 
and medical statements to determine the 
medical feasibility of training. 
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MAY types of veterans have under- 

gone advisement in the Veterans 
Counseling Center in San Francisco. 
In a sampling of over 900 cases, nearly 
400 last attended school in San Fran- 
cisco or the immediate vicinity ; about 
175, in California cities other than San 
Francisco ; 335, in every other state in 
the Union except Florida—the largest 
representations being from the Midwest 
and the South; and the remainder 
(about 20), in eleven different foreign 
countries, The most frequently reported 
age in this sampling was 22, with two- 
thirds of the claimants 25 years of age 
or younger; 69 between 34 and 46 
years; and six older than 46,, Sixty per 
cent of the group had completed high 
school, but 6 per cent had not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade. Sixteen per cent 
had begun college but had not finished 
it, and 4 per cent had completed four or 
more years of college work. More.than 
97 per cent of the group were male, and 
two-thirds were single. Not all of the 
cases included records regarding race; 
but those on which records were kept 
included 91 per cent whites, 4 per cent 
Negroes, 4 per cent Chinese, and 1 per 
cent Filipinos. (A few Nisei have been 
through the Center, but they did not 
appear in this group.) 

All Army ranks from yard-bird to 
Major appear in the group sampled, 
with Pfc., Cpl., and Sgt. the most fre- 
quent—10 per cent being commissioned 
officers. The Navy was represented by 
all ranks from boot to Lieutenant Com- 
mander (there was a Captain in an- 
other group), with petty officers 2/c 
and 3/c appearing most frequently— 
5 per cent being commissioned officers, 

As for a comparison of the veteran’s’ 
first-visit objective with his final selec- 
tion, 299 had no objective on arrival ; 
306 made very different choices from 
those originally expressed; 115 made 
somewhat similar — yet: different — 
choices ; and 280 made no change in 
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their original choice. Fifty-five per cent 
of those reported were referred to public 
schools, colleges, or universities in Cali- 
fornia; 30 per cent, to private schools 
of various types and grades; slightly 
over 10 per cent, to on-the-job training 
or other employment; and the remain- 
der, to out-of-state schools. 

Frequently, the lack of a high-school 
diploma constitutes a serious block in 
the veteran’s vocational plans. In some 
instances, this obstacle can be remedied 
by proper evaluation of his military 
training and/or experience; in other 
cases, particularly those in which uni- 
versity preparation is essential, there is 
no substitute for mastery of the tool 
subjects used in higher education. Vet- 
erans with a college-preparatory aim 
and no high-school diploma are encour- 
aged to attend Junior College, Adult 
High School, or some other school which 
can provide the necessary subject-mat- 
ter instruction. (The regular high 
schools in San Francisco are not nor- 
mally used to provide this instruction 
because of the disparity between ages 
and interests of the teen-age student and 
the veteran. ) 


iB many instances, the high-school 

diploma is used as an artificial 
“screen” or “hurdle” by commercial 
and governmental employers, overlook- 
ing training and experience that men 
gained in the Armed Forces and the 
fact that a veteran may have had suffi- 
cient training to handle the work with- 
out actual high-school attendance. To 
aid this group, many of whom would 
not be permitted to compete in the ex- 
aminations held for certain government 
positions because of their lack of a high- 
school diploma, the San Francisco 
Board of Education has approved the 
granting of school credit for training 
and/or experience gained in the Armed 
Forces, designating the Center as its 
agent for the proper evaluation of. such 
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training and/or experience. All appli- 
cations for credit in San Francisco high 
schools are referred to the Center ; and 
usually, after counseling the applicant, 
recommendation is made to the last 
school attended that certain amounts of 
credit be entered on the former student’s 
permanent record card. Evaluations 
are based-on the recommendation of the 
American Council of Education. 


N many cases, the veteran does not 

have sufficient credits for high-school 
graduation—even with military-experi- 
ence credit. He may then take the Gen- 
eral Education Development Test. If 
his scores are satisfactory, a recom- 
mendation is made to his last school 
that a diploma be issued. If unsuccess- 
ful, the man must earn the necessary 
credit through extended instruction in 
his deficient subjects. Every man who 
desires a diploma secured in this man- 
ner is informed that it will not be ac- 
cepted as a basis for university entrance 
any more than a diploma secured 
through completion of non-academic 
subjects. A pre-test—using an achieve- 
ment or reading test—is frequently ad- 
ministered to predict success or failure 
in the G.E.D. tests. No critical scores 
have been established, but a general 
indication of the man’s chances of suc- 
cess is secured. If these chances favor 
the man, he is encouraged to take the 
series of five tests ; if they seem unfavor- 
able, he is advised to take a semester of 
work at the Adult High School before 
attempting the tests. 

The success of the San Francisco 
Veterans Counseling Center is due 
largely to the professional qualifications 
of the counselors and to their enthusi- 
asm—which stems from the veterans’ 
appreciation and the satisfaction of 
having helped another man to find a 
career that takes advantage of all his 
abilities and also holds forth a “con- 
siderable prediction of success.” 











Planning for Vocational 


Education 


S the keynote for postwar vocational 
education rapidly becomes that of 
careful planning, educators are con- 
fronted with the problem of deter- 
mining sound bases upon which to 
build plans for vocational-educational 
programs. 


In attempting to identify these bases, 
we must first become cognizant of the 
so-called confining influences created 
by well-established patterns of voca- 
tional education. Foremost among these 
influences is the basic pattern of voca- 
tional education, which has been devel- 
oped by the federal government and 
maintained in effective operation for 
over twenty years. Although the U. S. 
Office of Education does not dictate to 
the individual school, it has established 
the pattern for the operation of voca- 
tional-education programs—a pattern 
which the public schools must accept 
in order to qualify for federal funds 
under the vocational-education acts. It 
also follows that the State Department 
of Education, in order to codperate with 
the Federal Government’s plan for vo- 
cational education, must maintain cer- 
tain standards for the public schools to 
follow. 

A second restricting factor which we 
must accept is the public-school pattern 
for vocational education. This pattern 
necessarily imposes certain demands 
upon the individual program, such as 
the effective utilization of a practical 
plant, qualified instructors, suitable 
instructional material, and up-to-date 
equipment. It also requires that the 
program be flexible—both in time and 
in place. For instance, it assumes that 
instruction will be offered in stores 


4 By O. D. ADAMS 





4q Marked by the recurrent plea for 
carefully planned programs, the sym- 
posium closes with a few practical 
hints on vocational-education plan- 
ning by O. D. Adams, Assistant Su- 
perintendent, in charge of Adult and 
Vocational Education, San Francisce 
Public Schools. Mr. Adams, a com- 
mander in the Navy during the war, 
serving as a training officer for the 
Thirteenth Naval District and for the 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, writes from 
an extensive background of voca- 
tional-education experience. Formerly 
State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion in Oregon from 1926 to 1940, he 
has had experience as teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, industrial co- 
ordinator, and state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education. 





downtown or in plants in industrial dis- 
tricts if classes in these locations are 
more advantageous for the students 
than those offered within the school 
plant. Above all, the public-school pat- 
tern makes it obligatory for us to sub- 
scribe to the philosophy that the func- 
tion of vocational education is to train 
the student for occupational compe- 
tency within the shortest time possible. 
In addition to these beneficial features, 
the public school pattern is also char- 
acterized by disadvantageous aspects, 
such as certain academic traditions. 


HE third influence is that of estab- 
lished vocational procedures already 
in operation in communities and in agen- 
cies. For instance, the influence of the 
program of the Armed Forces is strong 
in present-day vocational-education pro- 
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cedures, and there are local “controls” 
in every community. As an illustration, 
vocational-education planning in San 
Francisco must be guided by the voca- 
tional-education findings and recom- 
mendations listed in the report of the 
Hill Survey, conducted in 1944. 


The final factor, often the strongest, 
is the influence of the community—its 
background, environment, geographical 
location, productive capacity, type, 
occupations, wealth, cultural advan- 
tages, and other factors. In San 
Francisco, we must recognize such 
“controls” as a limited and confined 
geographical area; a population with a 
larger proportionate number of adults 
than is usually found in a city of com- 
parable size; limitations set by the ex- 
pansion of agriculture, industry, and 
commerce; the presence of a natural 
seaport; more-than-ordinary growth in 
population during the war period ; and 
other limitations imposed locally. 


ONE we have analyzed these four 
influences, we have completed the 
first step in laying the bases for an effec- 
tive program of vocational education— 
regardless of the size of the program 
and regardless of whether it is a new 
one to be developed or an established 
one to be reorganized and expanded. 
Our next step is within the field it- 
self, for it is a survey of the needs of 
the community in terms of the needs of 
the individuals who are to be trained 
and the requirements of industry. The 
preliminary work for such a survey de- 
pends somewhat upon the experience 
of the person who is conducting the sur- 
vey. The man who has grown up with 
vocational education can anticipate 
many of these needs without making a 
multitude of individual interviews. Re- 
gardless of who conducts the survey, 
however, many personal contacts must 
be made, including those with the local 
Chamber of Commerce, employers’ 
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associations, labor unions, and public 
and private educational institutions. As 
these contacts are made, the findings 
must be interpreted in terms of evalu- 
ating the ability of the present program 
to offer efficient training and in terms 
of determining occupations for which 
training should be offered. 

Evaluation for measuring the indi- 
vidual program must be organized on a 
basis of known factors. Among the 
criteria, these efficiency-rating factors 
include selecting students carefully, de- 
termining and developing functional 
subject matter, employing qualified in- 
structors, acquiring equipment actually 
used in the occupation, developing real 
jobs (not pseudo jobs), and maintain- 
ing effective placement and follow-up. 


N ascertaining the training that 

should be offered in a particular 
community, we must recognize general 
trends in training. Twenty years ago, 
apprenticeship within industry was 
considered sufficient preparation for an 
occupation. However, as a result of 
the occupational derangement that has 
occurred during the last few years and 
the mobility of labor and the fluctuation 
of social and economic patterns, organ- 
ized training programs are now con- 
sidered essential for apprenticeship, 
whether they are conducted in schools 
or in industry. Today, the schools play 
a prominent part in apprenticeship, 
either in the field of related instruction 
or in the teaching of operative jobs or 
work processes. This réle has been fur- 
ther emphasized during the war by the 


fact that millions of civilians were put . 


to work effectively in shipyards and in 
aircraft plants by means of short-term 
training programs. 


One of our most helpful guides in 
identifying the occupations for which 
we should be offering training is the 
census. In San Francisco, for example, 
the 1940 census offers the best repre- 
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sentative picture of a normal year in 
the area and is indicative of a more ade- 
quate pattern than statistics covering 
the war years or the reconversion 
period. In this document, we find, in 
the main, a list of occupations prac- 
ticed within the community—classified 
by workers under such categories as 
professional workers, semiprofessional 
workers, craftsmen and kindred work- 
ers, operatives, and laborers. 

Although the census indicates the 
percentages employec in the various 
occupations represented, it does not 
take into account such factors as tech- 
nological change, labor turnover and 
mobility, and new industrial develop- 
ment or regression. However, these 
contributing elements can be detected 
through local trends, as indicated by 
such an agency as the local Chamber of 
Commerce, and by means of national 
trends, as revealed in such a study as 
that reported by Davidson and Ander- 
son in Occupational Trends. 

Thus, the census estimates the num- 
bers who will be employed within the 
occupations represented in our com- 
munities, provided that we approximate 
the number of annual replacements. In 
San Francisco, we have predicted that 
number as a 5-per-cent replacement. 
This percentage was reached on the 
assumption that a period of twenty years 
is an average work-span, considering 
disability, death, and other causes that 
contribute toward retirement or with- 
drawal, and that a replacement of five 
persons a year is required for every one- 
hundred persons employed. 


[* is also the responsibility of each 

school to determine its training load 
on a basis of the community’s needs by 
means of an informal survey. To para- 
phrase the early-bird axiom, “It’s a 
smart bird who can go out and get the 
right answers.” How? By talking to 
unions, by meeting with employers, and 


by keeping one’s ears to the ground. 
Want-ad listings for both employers 
and employees serve as one of the best 
indices of training needs. Even the local 
telephone directory is helpful ; for there 
is something to be said in favor of the 
philosophy that the community should 
provide suitable training for every occu- 
pation represented within the commu- 
nity. Particularly in a large community 
with a large public-school system, there 
is ample opportunity to offer suitable 
vocational training for a great variety 
of occupations on varying levels requir- 
ing great diversity in training—in terms 
of the length of the training and the de- 
gree of skills, knowledges, attitudes, and. 
appreciations needed for efficient job 
performance. 


A a result of the application of this 
thinking to the San Francisco pic- 
ture, we find that we have a need for an 
expansion in types of training not other- 
wise provided for in the service trades ; 
in the transportation field; in distribu- 
tive occupations ; and in certain indus- 
trial areas in which new processes, 
materials, and methods have created a 
demand for new occupations, thereby 
requiring new types of training. 
Although a thorough scientific sur- 
vey is of valuable assistance, the aver- 
age school district is not financially able 
to support a thoroughly engineered in- 
vestigation. Consequently, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the informal survey is, 
in all probability, as effective a tech- 
nique as can be utilized. Therefore, this 
type of survey, together with a consid- 
eration of well-established vocational- 
education patterns, supplies practical 
bases upon which to build vocational- 
education planning. And it is only by 
careful planning that vocational edu- 
cation will be able to meet the needs of 
youth and adults during the years which 
we have come to know as the “recon- 
version period.” 

















Vocational Education in the Years Ahead 
by the Committee to Study Postwar Prob- 
lems in Vocational Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, 1945; 329 pages. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) 


N this report, a group of competent 

vocational educators have reviewed 
an intensive study of the problems 
facing vocational education in the post- 
war period and the methods and the 
extent to which they may be solved. 

The Committee—composed largely of 
staff members of the Vocational Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education 
and supported by a group of consult- 
ants drawn from education, govern- 
ment, business, and industry—has ac- 
cepted the challenge that the termination 
of the war imposed upon vocational edu- 
cation the task of “training for mobili- 
zation in reverse,” assisting both youth 
and adults to achieve occupational ad- 
justment in a complex and dynamic 
peacetime economy. Consequently, typi- 
cal problems with which the Committee 
deals include: (1) developing public 
appreciation of the need for vocational- 
education services for all groups of citi- 
zens ; (2) securing qualified supervisory 
and teaching personnel; (3) providing 
effective guidance and training pro- 
grams; (4) determining what training 
should be done by the public schools, 
by other agencies, and by industry itself ; 
and (5) securing correlation of vo- 
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*On staff of Bureau of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance, California State De- 
partment of Education. 
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cational education within the total pro- 
gram of education. These topics are 
developed against a background of sta- 
tistical data, including numerous charts, 
which “reflect the activities of the 
American people in their struggle to 
secure economic well-being.” 


The report recommends that the long- 
term program of vocational education 
should provide opportunities for both 
youth and adults in the following areas: 


1. Equipping in-school youth to enter 
an occupation in which he has 
interest, aptitude, and a reasonable 
chance for advancement. 

2. Training in a greater number and 
variety of occupations. 

3. Training in local schools or the 
local field of employment as far 
as possible; in schools serving a 
larger area for some occupations ; 
and in special state schools for 
specialized occupations. 

4. Provision of organized progressive 
work experience on the job as 
preparation for full-time employ- 
ment. 

5. Training in part-time classes and 
in evening classes for out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

6. Organized, systematic on-the-job 
training for apprentices and other 
employed workers. — 

7. Adequate guidance services for all 
youth and adults regardless of 

whether they are in school or out. 

8. Adequate, effective training for 
successful family living for all 
youth and adults. 
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In Chapter ITI, “Conditions for Effi- 
cient Operation,” there is much of value 
to the school administrator or vocational 
educator. The summary of the chap- 
ter presents a two-column listing of 
sixteen fundamental principles of vo- 
cational education, together with sug- 
gestions for the implementation of each 
principle in a local program. For ex- 
ample, the first is listed as “Vocational 
education in all its various phases is a 
part of the total program of education 
and should be in tune with times and 
conditions.” To achieve this principle, 
the administrator must: “Continue de- 
velopment of better understanding be- 
tween vocational and general education 
through conferences and studies for the 
purpose of developing a total education 
program designed for all groups of citi- 


zens” and “Make adequate and con- 
tinuing surveys of specific occupational 
opportunities and needs based on social 
and economic conditions.” 

The six chapters which comprise Part 
II of the bulletin are devoted to more 
detailed examination of the various 
areas of vocational education—namely, 
Agricultural Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Homemaking Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education, Public Serv- 
ice Training, and Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance. 

Here is a timely and significant contri- 
bution to the literature in vocational 
education. The bulletin deserves the at- 
tention and careful study of lay people, 
as well as those who are professional 
educators either in vocational education 
or in general education. 





Forty Years in Vocational Education 


In the pamphlet entitled Forty Years in Vocational Education, issued recently 
by the U. S. Office of Education, Dr. J. C. Wright, retiring Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, reviews his forty years in vocational education. 
Among the outstanding accomplishments of vocational education since 1917, Dr. 
Wright cites the development of Future Farmers of America, factors for evalu- 
ating vocational-education efficiency, codrdinated homemaking-education pro- 
grams, job-analysis methods, vocational training for distributive occupations, 
utilization of representative advisory committees, training for public-service occu- 
pations, state programs of supervision in occupational information and guidance, 
vocational training for war-production workers, food-production war training, 
billion-dollar capital investment, in-excess-of-requirement matching by state and 
local governments, and others. In closing, Dr. Wright admonishes us “to keep 
the faith; to resist with all the power you possess all efforts to lower standards 
that have stood the test of time; to serve with all your strength both youth and 
adults in every possible way in their preparation for earning and working to live— 
that this land of ours may always be first in industry, first in agriculture, first in 
business, and first in the home life of its citizens.” 














Reviewed by H. B. McDANIEL* 


An Evaluation of the Occupational Plans of 
High School Pupils in the San Joaquin Valley 
by Earle P. Crandall. Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Stanford University, 1946. 


OCATIONAL education is in- 
tended to prepare people for jobs 
in which they find interest and oppor- 


tunity. Therefore, the findings of Cran-’ 


dall’s study have important implications 
for both vocational education and vo- 
cational guidance; for his study under- 
takes to compare the vocational in- 
terests of a large sample of California 
high-school students with the estimated 
employment opportunities in the area 
included in the investigation. 

In general, the data gathered during 
the study indicate that the vocational 
aspirations and plans of youth are influ- 
enced more by the social status of differ- 
ent fields of work than they are by a 
consideration of the actual employment 
opportunities. A much greater number 
of both boys and girls aspire to enter 
professional occupations than the num- 
ber of such workers in the labor force 
would justify. Hence, it follows natu- 
rally that more students are enrolled 
in college-preparatory curricula than in 
all of the other areas. 


Excerpts from the summary of find- 
ings will further identify the nature of 
this study of vocational interests in re- 
lation to employment opportunities : 

1. Boys indicated preference for pro- 
fessional and semi-professional careers 





* Chief, Bureau of Occupational Information 
and Guidance, California State Department of 
Education. 
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in the ratio of about seven boys to each 
gainfully employed male professional 
worker in the San Joaquin Valley. Girls 
chose professional careers in the ratio 
of about twenty girls to each gainfully 
employed female professional and semi- 
professional worker in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Other ratios of boys’ prefer- 
ences for occupations to actual occu- 
pational distributions of gainfully em- 
ployed workers, according to the 1940 
census, are as follows: farm ownership, 
1 to 1; business ownership, .35 to 1; 
clerical trades, .27 to 1; skilled trades, 
1.56 to 1; operative occupations, .15 
to 1; farm labor, .011 to 1. Other ratios 
of girls’ preferences for occupations: to 
actual occupational distributions of 
gainfully employed females, according 
to the 1940 census, for the San Joaquin 
Valley are as follows: clerical occu- 
pations, .95 to 1 ; skilled trades, 1.8 to 1; 
semi-skilled trades, .12 to 1; domestic 
service, .54 to 1. 

2. Whereas 14.69 per cent of the boys 
indicated farming as an occupational 
preference, only 9.96 per cent of them 
were enrolled in agriculture courses. 

3. Whereas 33.15 per cent of the girls 
selected clerical occupations, only 26.93 
per cent of them were preparing for 
clerical occupations in their high-school 
course of study. 

4. The data in this study indicate that 
approximately 25 to 30 per cent of the 
boys and the girls were pursuing courses 
which apparently did not prepare them 
for their occupational preferences. 

5. Whereas 42.63 per cent of the boys 
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were majoring in college-preparatory 
courses, only 34.89 per cent planned 
to attend a college or university. Of 
the total group of girls, 33.11 per cent 
were majoring in college-preparatory 
courses ; but only 29.62 per cent of them 
planned to attend a college or a uni- 
versity. 

6. Approximately 47 per cent of the 
boys and 44 per cent of the girls ex- 
pected to engage in their chosen occu- 
pations in the county in which they re- 
sided at the time of the study. 


This study revealed that the occu- 
pational plans of the eleventh-grade 
high-school pupils were not in harmony 
with the types of occupations available 
in the degree to which these occupations 
are selected by pupils at this educational 
level. Consequently, the occupational 
plans of a large percentage of the pupils 
studied need to be revised because of 
the competition for the higher-prestige 
occupations, which will inevitably pre- 
vent many students from achieving the 
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occupational ambitions which they 
listed. It is the effect upon these pupils 
who are to be eliminated through this 
competition which should be of concern 
to those who offer the guidance services 
of the school. The study proposes that 
a clearer conception of this problem is 
needed in order to adapt the guidance 
services of the school and the com- 
munity to the needs of the pupils. It 
further suggests that a fundamental 
weakness exists in the orientation of 
youth to the culture of society. This 
responsibility, once traditionally as- 
sumed by the community, is now under- 
taken largely by the school. However, 
if the task is to be achieved satisfactorily, 
both the school and the community must 
share jointly the responsibility for in- 
ducting youth into adult society. 


Note: A digest of this study may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Education, Sacramento 
14, California. 
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Credits for Veterans’ 


Experiences 


HE Division of Readjustment 

Education has been devoting much 
attention to the general problem of 
evaluating the previous academic train- 
ing and “‘in-Service” experiences of 
veterans. This problem directly involves 
high schools, junior colleges, liberal-arts 
and professional colleges, and universi- 
ties in California. Indirectly, it affects 
in some proportion those approved pri- 
vate schools that demand specific aca- 
demic or experiential background as 
requirements for admission. 

For high-school training, the recom- 
mendation of the American Council on 
Education encourages veterans to at- 
tend junior colleges rather than high 
schools. Nevertheless, there are still 
many vital problems that relate to the 
high school. In some instances, these 
are due to the fact that veterans who 
have not completed the requirements for 
high-school graduation find it more con- 
venient to attend the high school in their 
home town rather than a junior college 
in another locality. 

Another source of difficulty, indi- 
cating the importance of the high school 
in the evaluation problem, is the fact 
that the high schools will be asked to 
grant diplomas to discharged service 
personnel after deficiencies have been 
made up either in the high school or 
in the junior college. A number of 
dangers are encountered in this situ- 
ation. For example, it certainly would 
not be desirable for the veteran to shop 
around from one school to another in 
an attempt to secure as much credit as 
possible. This possibility alone indi- 
cates the vital necessity for having Such 
a degree of uniformity of practice among 
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q One of the problems involved in 
planning educational programs for 
veterans is that of evaluating their 
experiences gained in the Armed 
Services. Therefore, Journal readers, 
particularly those engaged in edu- 
cating veterans, will be interested in 
this discussion of present practices 
and recommendations related to Ser- 
vice experiences, written by two mem- 
bers of the Division of Readjustment 
Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education. John A. Howard, 
Jr., Technical Assistant, and Buel F. 
Enyeart, Chief of the Division, are vi- 
tally interested in education for vet- 
erans. Both are veterans themselves, 
Dr. Howard having served in World 
War II and Dr. Enyeart in World War I. 





the schools that the veteran will receive 
essentially the same treatment at one 
institution that he will at another. 


A SECON D danger is due to the fact 

that the high schools may not be 
in complete agreement concerning the 
bases upon which diplomas should be 
granted to the veterans. Among the 
practices that have been prevalent is that 
of granting a diploma on the basis of 
meeting the prewar standards for gradu- 
ation. In many cases, this practice will, 
of course, involve holding the veteran 
to a policy of regimentation that would 
withhold from him any credit for the 
valuable technical, travel, and similar 
experiences in which he has had a part 
and from which he has undoubtedly 
gained much worth-while information. 
Such a policy would also refuse to take 
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cognizance of the fact that, in being 
removed from civil life, the veteran has 
been deprived of from one to five years 
of the period of his greatest academic 
growth. Finally, such a policy would 
indicate the unwillingness of high-school 
officials to compensate veterans for valu- 
able service rendered. 

A second practice prevailing in a 
number of schools is to evaluate the ex- 
periences of the veteran according to 
the recommendations of the American 
Council on Education, as set forth in 
Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services, and 
in accordance with the regulations of 
the State Board of Education that were 
adopted on July 2, 1945. In codper- 
ation with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, the A. C. E. has pre- 
pared many tests, most of which are de- 
signed to measure achievement in a spe- 
cific subject field. The Guide translates 
each of the U. S. A. F. I. courses, as well 
as the great majority of formal train- 
ing courses in the Services, in terms of 
secondary and college credit. (It should 
be mentioned here that the California 
Committee for the Study of Education 
has done a splendid piece of work in 
its evaluation recommendations. This 
committee, however, recognizing the 
value of the more complete work of the 
A. C. E., voluntarily terminated its ac- 
tivities in favor of the use of the Guide. ) 


A SECOND type of test prepared by 
the A. C. E, is the General Edu- 


cational Development Test, composed 
of two types—one designed to measure 
achievement at the upper level of junior 
college and the second to measure 
achievement at the level of high-school 
graduation. 


The latter type, more pertinent to the 
present discussion, is prepared in three 
parallel forms. Form A carries a confi- 
dential classification and is adminis- 
tered by the Armed Forces. Its results, 


however, are certified to the high school 
of the veteran’s choice, preferably the. 
last school which he attended. Subse- 
quent recognition of the results of this 
and other tests of like nature rests on 
the shoulders of civilian educational au- 
thorities. (This practice is consistent 
with the Service policy of “placing their 
educational facilities at the disposal of 
the civilian authorities but leaving all 
evaluation and assignment of credit to 
the civil institutions.” ) 


ORM B of the G. E. D. tests at the 

high-school level is administered by 
civil educational authorities. This test 
consists of a battery of five unit tests 
designed to measure proficiency in the 
fields of literary appreciation, effective 
speech, natural science, social studies, 
and mathematics. 

Form C, which is being prepared, will 
be ready for distribution about Oc- 
tober 1, 1946. This form correlates 
highly with Form A and Form B. The 
Division of Readjustment Education 
has been asked by the A. C. E. to certify 
a list of institutions which are equipped 
to administer the new Form C. Such 
a list has been prepared and forwarded 
to the A. C. E. after a consideration of 
population and geography in California. 
Additional centers will be certified by 
the Division of Readjustment Educa- 
tion at the request of the chief adminis- 
trative officer of the school which de- 
sires such certification and after satis- 
factory evidence of qualified personnel 
and adequate equipment for testing has 
been submitted. 

It is the recommendation of the 
A. C. E. that any veteran who passes 
all of the tests in the battery with an 
average standard score of 45 or higher, 
or who passes each test in the battery 
with no score lower than 35, be eligible 
for a high-school diploma, subject to 
local and state requirements. The State 
Department of Education concurs in 
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this recommendation except that it feels 
the veteran should be required to pass 
the five tests with an average standard 
score of 45 and with no score lower 
than 35. 


A its meeting on July 12, the State 
Board of Education adopted the 
following regulation: “The governing 
board of a school district maintaining 
a high school may award a diploma of 
graduation to an honorably discharged 
veteran of World War II who has com- 
pleted tests of General Educational De- 
velopment (high-school level) with an 
average standard score of forty-five or 
above on the five tests in the battery and 
with a standard score of thirty-five or 
above on each of the five tests in the bat- 
tery, and who has met the state legal re- 
quirement of United States History and 
Constitution in addition to the require- 
ments prescribed by the governing board 
of the high school granting the diploma.” 

The legal requirement of one year of 
United States History and Constitution 
does not constitute an insurmountable 
barrier. This requirement may be met 
in a number of ways, chief among which 
are the following : 


1, The veteran may be required to 
pursue the conventional course or 
a short intensive course in United 
States History and Constitution. 


2. He may be given a subject test 
covering specifically the fields of 
history and civics or generally the 
field of social studies. 

3. He may be certified as meeting the 
State requirement after the school 
officials are satisfied that his Serv- 
ice experiences have sufficiently 
enriched his appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship in a 
democracy. 

The last method obviously constitutes 

a somewhat intangible concept, but it 
serves to illustrate the principle -laid 
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down by the Division of Secondary 
Education, namely, that “each veteran 
should be considered as an individual 
and separate case and that public school 
officials should exercise much latitude 
in handling each problem.” 


‘Tt practice among the high schools 

generally has been to conform to 
either or both of the first two methods 
listed. A survey conducted in April, 
1946, indicated that more than 86 per 
cent of the high schools of California 
were granting diplomas to veterans on 
the basis of the G. E. D. tests when sup- 
plemented by the State legal require- 
ment of one year of United States His- 
tory and Constitution. As a result of 
the action of the State Board of Edu- 
cation on July 12, it is anticipated that 
all high schools will be following the 
same practice. 

The problem of recording military 
credits or credit earned as a result of 
military experience deserves attention. 
School officials are urged to be specific 
in entering such credits on records. and 
transcripts. Not only should the exact 
amount of credit be entered, but the 
entry should carry specific information 
regarding the nature of the experience 
or the course for which credit is being 
granted to the veteran. 

The junior college is rapidly as- 
suming a position of prime importance 
in the education of the veteran. Under 
State law, the junior college may admit 
any veteran regardless of his previous 
academic training. In fact, a survey 
which was conducted recently by the 
Division of Readjustment Education re- 
vealed that all of California’s junior col- 
leges were freely admitting discharged 
Service personnel. Although the re- 
quirements vary somewhat among the 
different institutions, the desired uni- 
formity is gradually being reached. 

Among these requirements, the com- 
mon practices include: 
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1. Admitting veterans without re- 
quiring prerequisites and putting 
them on their own immediately, 
thereby using the veterans’ ability 
and determination to make good 
as the deciding factors in future 
placement. 

2. Admitting them on a qualified 
basis and requiring satisfactory 
progress to permit their remaining 
in classes. 

3. Requiring a high-school diploma 
or some other evidence of pro- 
ficiency, such as satisfactory re- 
sults in the G. E. D. tests. 


Many junior colleges admit veterans 
at any time during the year and help 
them to make up the back work or to 
accelerate more rapidly by providing 
“workshops” or other tutorial situ- 
ations. Also, the junior college is play- 
ing an important part in aiding veterans 
to make up high-school deficiencies. 
Veterans who enter junior college with 
such deficiencies are helped to eliminate 
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them, and the junior college certifies the 
credits thus earned to the high school 
in the district where the veteran last at- 
tended school. The high school then 
assumes the responsibility for granting 
the diploma. 


Any uniformity in evaluation which 
resembles regimentation has been 
scrupulously avoided by the State De- 
partment of Education. Dr. Thomas N. 
Barrows, Director of Accreditation for 
the American Council on Education, 
speaking at a recent Conference on 
Evaluation at Berkeley, said in effect 
that “it is not so essential that complete 
uniformity be developed among Ameri- 
can institutions, but it is essential that 
such uniformity as is developed should 
come democratically. It should be the 
result of local independence rather than 
governmental dictation. Whatever de- 
cisions are made should be on the basis 
of full knowledge of all the facts. The 
only thing that should be uniform in the 
country’s education system is uniform 
knowledge on which policies can be 
based.” 


Education for the Atomic Age 


This year, American Education Week (November 11-16) assumes greater 
significance than ever before as the schools attempt to meet peacetime needs. The 
National Education Association, American Legion, U. S. Office of Education, 
and National Congress of Parents and Teachers—sponsoring agencies—announce 
these daily topics in the development of the general theme of Education for the 


Atomic Age: 


November 10. . 
November 11. . 
November 12. . 
November 13 . 

November 14. . 
November 15. . 
November 16. . 


. PRACTICING BROTHERHOOD 

. BUILDING WAR SECURITY 

. FACING NEW TASKS 

. DEVELOPING BETTER COMMUNITIES 
. STRENGTHENING HOME LIFE 

. INVESTING IN EDUCATION 

. PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 








Sketches 





Edited by LAWRENCE B. WHITE 


Student-Teacher Projects at For- 
tuna.—Recent school improvements at 
Fortuna Union High School serve as 
an excellent example of what can be 
achieved in a small school through the 
combined efforts of students, teachers, 
and other staff members. [Illustrative 
of their accomplishments, the school’s 
front lawn was turned into a garden 
last year ; and the students harvested a 
bumper crop of string beans and pota- 
toes. The beans were canned in the 
school cannery under the direction of 
teachers who had received special in- 
struction from members of the State 
Department of Public Health. This 
cannery is also popular with the com- 
munity, as evidenced by the fact that 
three-hundred families preserved their 
garden produce there last year, under 
the teachers’ guidance. 

In the school cafeteria, where the 
front-lawn beans and potatoes help to 
feed the student-customers, major im- 
provements have been effected. The 
service counter has been rearranged to 
care for two lines instead of one. An ad- 
joining room has been made available 
for club meetings. And teachers and 
students designed and built an effective 
sterilizer—to meet the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health requirement for 
proper eating-utensil sterilization. 

Desirable changes have also been 
brought about through student-teacher 
codperative effort in the school’s 
health unit. The rest room for girls 
who are indisposed has been com- 
pletely redecorated and refurnished, 
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the project being financed by a $75 
tund raised through the sale of pies 
made by the girls and sold in the 
school cafeteria. The home-eco- 
nomics classes planned the changes 
which have made the room very at- 
tractive. Supervision of this unit is 
a student-responsibility, with a girl on 
duty each period to keep the room in 
order and to make reports to the attend- 
ance office. 

An interesting report of these and 
other Fortuna activities was contrib- 
uted by Marilyn E. Brizard, a stu- 
dent, and her instructor, Maurice 
Hicklin. (Sorry that available space 
does not permit our publishing the en- 
tire article! ) 
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Curriculum Revision at Redlands. 
In a recently completed project at Red- 
lands, which was initiated to secure 
better correlation between the various 
school levels, the active participation of 
every teacher in the school system was 
realized in the curriculum-revision pro- 
gram. Elementary, junior-high, and 
senior-high-school teachers worked on 
subject, codrdination, administration, 
and editing committees. Each group, 
following a uniform outline, prepared 
a curriculum guide in its particular sub- 
ject field; and a small committee then 
edited the reports and prepared them 
for publication. 

Revisions were made in twelve fields : 
mathematics, science, social studies, 
English, reading, physical education, 
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industrial arts, commercial subjects, 
language, health, and counseling. 
“The guide, in its present form,” ac- 
cording to Wilbur Schowalter, chair- 
man of the Curriculum Committee, 
“furnishes all teachers, and particularly 
those just entering the system, an over- 
all picture of his own work, as well as 
that which has preceded his and that 
which will follow where his particular 
accomplishments end.” 
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Class Committees at Alhambra. 
Students and faculty at Mark Keppel 
High School in Alhambra are experi- 
menting with class committees as a 
means of insuring greater student-par- 
ticipation and responsibility in the 
management of the school. As the 
Cafeteria Committee, the B9 Class has 
charge of the dining room during the 
lunch hour. The Building Committee 
(the A9 Class) maintains a standing 
committee to show visitors around the 
plant and to provide “hall guards” to 
keep the building quiet during lunch 
periods, when some students are at 
lunch and others are in class. Responsi- 
bility for the general condition of the 
campus is the assignment of the B10 
and A10 Classes, one of which has the 
North Campus and the other the South 
Campus. In addition to supervising the 
cleanliness of the grounds, these classes 
recently secured and planted fifty trees 
as part of a beautification program. 

The Assembly Committee (the B11 
Class) operates through two sub- 
committees—the Stage Committee, in 
charge of the assembly programs, and 
the Auditorium Committee, which is 
responsible for student conduct, thereby 
removing the necessity for using teach- 
ers as monitors or guards at assembly 
programs. All school dances and other 
general social affairs are under the di- 
rection of the Social Committee (the 
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Al11 Class), which maintains a master 
calendar to prevent duplication and 
assumes responsibility for the planning 
and execution of social affairs. The B12 
Class is concerned with the club pro- 
gram, serving as the school’s Club Com- 
mittee. This committee approves new 
clubs, reviews programs of existing 
clubs, formulates rules for eligibility 
for club membership, and determines 
the time for “Club Periods” in confer- 
ence with the administration. The Spe- 
cial Service Committee (the A12 Class) 
responds to any unusual need for help. 
During the war years, a primary func- 
tion of this group was the weekly sale 
of War Savings Stamps and Bonds. 

Each of the committees operates 
under the guidance of a faculty member 
who serves as class adviser. According 
to Bruce M. Lawson, principal of Mark 
Keppel High School, the class-commit- 
tee program has resulted in a significant 
increase in the number of students who 
participate in the civic improvement of 
their school. 
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Secondary Sketches.—This section 
of the JouRNAL will be edited monthly 
by Dr. Lawrence B. White, Assistant 
Chief, Division of Secondary Education, 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Readers are invited to contrib- 
ute brief sketches (200-250 words) 
about “what is being accomplished in 
secondary schools in California.” In 
these sketches, emphasis should be 
placed upon procedure rather than upon ~ 
theorizing on “what ought to be done 
or what ought not to be done.” Con- 
tributions will be published whenever 
space permits. They should be sent to 
the editor of this section at the State 
Department of Education, Division of 
Secondary Education, Sacramento 14, 
California. 
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